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, Character Sketch. 


MISS ALICE R. JAMES, 

Of North Hackney Girls’ High School, and 
Registered Kindergarten, Stamford Hill. A 
Pioneer Teacher. 


| School and Kindergarten, and the Training 

College which I have associated with the latter. 
The commencement of my Training College 
was that I found there were no trained teachers 
to help me, so that when the work passed 
beyond my own strength I had to commence to 
train others: to be my assistants. For some 


An observant person does not go far in life | time I took the entire course of training myself, 
without perceiving that the degree to which any | but owing to the increase in my work I have 
individual is talked about is’in no way a measure | been obliged to obtain assistance. Indeed, for 
of real eminence. Celebrity, or what is com- | some years past I have been obliged to relin- 


monly called fame, depends upon a great many | quish all regular actual teaching, as my whole | Kindergarten training in the Woman’s SIGNAL, 


other circumstances than the distinc- 
tion of the work that is done. More 

ially is this the case in regard 
to teaching. It is only under excep- 
tional circumstances that the names 
of the most illustrious and competent 
educators become known; their work ° 
is in its very nature individual and 
private, and though the brief genera- 
tions of school life send out into the 
world a large number of scholars more 
or less appreciative of their teacher, 
and spreading into the world the in- 
fluence that they have received at 
school, it remains quite possible for 
the distinguished teacher to receive 
but little outside recognition. 

Miss Alice James, though she has 
worked less in the blaze of public 
applause than some others, has been 
one of the pioneer women teachers 
of our time, and by means not only of 
her girl pupils, but also. of the large 
number of young teachers who have 
passed through her Kindergarten Train- 
ing College during the 19 years of its 
existence, she has exercised a very 
Widespread influence on the progress 
of the modern movement for the 
education of young women. In two 
respects Miss James deserves to be 
called a pioneer. She was one of the 
first to take up steadily and carry not only | 
through the early years of childhood, but. 
throughout the entire school course, the prin- | 
ciples of Froebel; and also one of the first to. 
recognise the great importance of daily and 
complete physical education. 

“You began on quite a small scale, did you 
not?” TI asked her. 

“Yes, I began with only my own little 
nephews (for it was my interest in their educa- 
tion that first led me to study the Kindergarten 
system) and with the two children of a minister 
- the neighbourhood ; but in a very short time 

ey brought others. The increase has been | 
Continuous, and I now have 292 attending my 


development thus ensured. 


Data too 


Miss Auice R. JAMES. 


time is taken up by supervision and organisation.” 

‘‘ How many teachers have you trained ?” 

‘‘ More than a hundred have passed through the 
College within the last 12 years alone. We have 
generally from 20 to 30 in training at one time. 
The full course of training covers three years, 
but some remain only for one year to get a 
general idea of the Kindergarten methods, 
they then take positions as only junior assis- 
tants in Kindergartens. 


self-activity should be aroused, and their 
They, in fact, 
‘learn by doing.’ These principles do not 
apply only—as some people seem to suppose— 


to little children under six or seven, but should 
be carried throughout the education, and no 
teacher can properly understand, or be said to 
apply, the system who is not brought to perceive 
how it is essentially applicable to the elder as 
well as to the younger children.” 

How much this idea conduces to originality 
and clearness of perception is plainly visible in 
the upper classes of Miss James’s school. The 
‘“brush work,” for instance, which was 
described in the recent course of papers on 


does not, in the North Hackney High 
School, cease with the simple forms of 
work that were here outlined, but is 
continued through the upper classes, 
with the result that all the older girls 
produce very excellent designs, quite 
original, and many of them suitable 
for immediate transference to wall- 
papers or fabrics. The grace of outline 
and the excellence of colouring to which 
many of them have attained, simply by 
stéadily pursuing the same methods 
as those by which little children are 
taught to make “blobs” with paint} 
is really quite extraordinary. 

‘‘ What is truly desirable,” said Miss 
James, “is that the children shall 
come to us as soon as they are old 
enough to go to school at all, and 
remain with us throughout their school 
life. We find that in that case, although 
we begin what the ordinary layman 
thinks ‘actual schooling ’ two or three 
years later than the usual plan, yet 
in the end we are able to prepare our 
girls for the London University and 
Oxford and Cambridge local examina- 
tions two or three years younger than 
we can those who have not been taught 
on Froebel’s principles throughout.” 

Hereupon she led me into the room 
in which were seated about ‘fourteen 
girls who were completing their preparation for 
the forthcoming Junior Local Examination, and 
asking those who had been with her from the 
beginning to separate themselves from those 
who had come to her at eight or nine years old, 
she proved to me that the average age was about 
two years less in the case of those who had been 
trained on her principles, or, as she would say, on 


| Froebel’s principles, throughout. 
One of the essential | 
features of Froebel’s ideas is that the children’s | 


‘‘T want to show you next,” she said, “a 
class of girls of the same age and the same 


| Standing in the school as these, who are not 


training for the University examinations, and 
for whom I have designed a course which may 
be described as novel for a school class. 
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‘I want to tell you first,” replied Miss James, 
‘that it was to you I owed my awakening 
upon that subject. I attended your course of 
lectures on health in the Shoreditch Town Hall 
when we were both very young, and I came 
away perfectly inspired with desire to work 
out something in that direction. When I com. 
menced Kindergarten work I, was more than 
ever convinced of the absolute need of systematic 
physical training. I took some lessons from 
Miss Chreiman, and after a good deal of study 
I developed a series of exercises for my own 
use. As I now teach physical exercises, they © 
range from the simpler ones for developing the 
entire bodies of the young children up to those 
which are expressive both of thought and 
emotion in the elder ones. Every day every 
class in the school spends from ten to twenty 
minutes in the room which is specially set 
apart for these exercises, and which is in 
constant occupation by one class after another, 
I have never encouraged the use of fixed 
apparatus for girls. All that is required for 
healthy and graceful development can be got by 
means of free exercises. Saturday is the day 
on which I give longer lessons to those who 
desire to take them; my Saturday mornings 
are thus occupied, the children coming in 
successive classes, according to their standard 
of work. 

“There is another thing,” added Miss James, 
‘which is very near my heart that I want to 
talk to you about, and that is the difficulty that 
we Kindergartners have in the undoing of our 
work by ignorant nurses at home. If you could 
draw attention to this very necessary branch of 
social reform I think it would be one of the 
most important pieces of work that could 
possibly be done. 

“IT have long been convinced that our best 
endeavour must be very incomplete until we 
can train a large army of nurses, 80 that our 
babies on leaving our care each day may not be 
subjected to the dangerous influence of ignorant 
and vulgar-minded maids. I do not think this 
necessarily means a long apprenticeship for the 
nurses; but just as intelligent girls are now, in 
some few cases, drafted off from Board Schools 
and trained by the technical Boards for domestic 
service, so suitable girls might be selected 
to be trained in the management of children. 
Imagine the long apprenticeship served by both 
men and women in order to qualify themselves 
for various pursuits in life, and then think of 
the careless indifference as to the real character 
and qualifications of those to whom is entrusted 
such a large share of the care and formation of 
the habits of the little ones belonging to our 
English households, and who are in their turn 
to act the part of responsible citizens. There 
can be no calling in life which more needs care- 
ful preparation than that of women for the 
labour imposed upon them by the supreme law 
of nature, viz., the training and rearing of 
children. I am convinced that if only women 
could be brought to realise how great is their 
responsibility and influence, the burdens under 
which society is groaning to-day would fall 
more and more lightly upon each succeeding 
generation, and the gravest problems of the day 
would be nearer being solved.” 

“But how could you get nurses to be thus 
trained?” 

‘Could you not advocate in your paper that 
the attention of the County Councils and other 
bodies having the administration of funds for 
purposes of technical education should be give? 
to this important part of training ? 

“ How long would you have them under 
instruction ?” 

“Tn six or nine months much could be done 


asa top, a lighthouse, an orange, and so on, 
from which: they get. the sounds. Arithmetic, 
too, is taught entirely in the concrete, by the 
actual handling of objects that are counted and 
dealt with;\and even when we come to the 
arithmetic of money, we do not require the little 
ones to learn abstractions, but have excellent 
counterfeits of money. with which they perform 
the transactions that they are learning to 
realise. The wider recognition and spread of 
the Kindergarten system has made my work 
much easier. When I began, I had to make 
things like the imitation money all for myself ; 
but now nearly everything that is required can 
be purchased: ready made, coins amongst 
others.” 

“ But, though you do not deal in abstractions, 
you require.some memory work, even from the 
little ones, do you not?” 

“Yes, even the smaller children learn a little 
by rote, and from the first form right up to the 
top of the school they learn pieces for recitation 
or a quotation each day. In the upper forms 
many of them have quite handsome books in 
which to enter their daily quotations. Here is 
one, you see, beautifully bound in morocco with 
the girl’s initials stamped in gold upon it. You 
will perceive that she has in it passages from 
Browning, Tennyson, Lowell and'a great many 
other less known writers as well, so that her 
book will always be worth preserving, and she 
has learnt, discussed, or had explained every 
verse that is in it.” 

“ Now, will you tell me how you deal with 
the troublesome question of religious instruc- 
tion?” 

“The moral must ever be the absolute aim in 
all education, to which all other aims must be 
purely relative, but in saying this I do not mean 
the teaching of certain dogmatic truths and 
catechisms, or thesperformance of certain 
ceremonies. We have no Scripture or set moral 
lessons in the Kindergarten, but true practical 
religion and moral..training enter without 
formality into all the teaching. As-every lesson 
for the young must be in the concrete to be 
really successful, we must let them learn from 
our actions to-live good, happy, kindly lives, not 
from abstract Scripture teaching. Mothers and 
teachers cannot too fully realise that the daily 
good life in the presence of the children is the 
only real religious training during: the early 
years of child life. We-must develop the moral 
feeling, and the power and habit of moral doing 
by exciting, exercising and encouraging the 
child’s right thought and action. The child in a 
properly arranged and managed Kindergarten 
is so happily busy and active that the 
growth of everyday virtues seems 80 simple, so 
gradual, and even so easy, that, as Kate Wiggins 
says, one is almost beguiled into thinking them 
commonplace. The essentials to noble and 
good lives, obedience, accuracy, concentration 
of purpose, determination to overcome diffi- 
culties, cheerful, ready activity, the willing give 
and take, and the happy love-ways offered one 
to the other, become daily habits. Such train- 
ing forms the true basis of young people’s 
religion, and has a more lasting influence on the 
future character, and will do more to spread the 
divine truths of the perfect brotherhood of man 
and the loving Fatherhood of God, than any 
direct dogmatic teaching.” 

‘‘T know, of course, from the very beautiful 
public performances of your children that I have 
attended, and especially from the highly success- 
ful one that they gave in Queen’s Hall this April 
for a charity, how much stress you lay upon 
physical culture, and how very successful you 
are with it. Will you tell me how you arrange 
your lessons in that respect ?”’ 


many girls who, for one reason 
to take the form of 


ing being done by all these girls.” 

It so happened that when we entered this 
class a: geography lesson was going on. The 
girls in this room seemed no less intelligent 
and no less deeply interested in their work 
than those preparing for the examinations, and 
it struck-me as an excellent idea to provide 
for them a course of this description, better 
suited to the tastes and aspirations for life of 
many girls than Latin and Euclid. But Miss 
James’s work teems with originality throughout 
the school. She is a real genius as an educator, 
and her plans and devices for making the school 
life interesting are always combined with atten- 
tion to the fundamental ideal of developing the 
mind and training the character. Even amongst 
the tiniest children it is the practice to allow them 
to help, so to speak, in the teaching. In the 
drill, for instance, even in the babies’ class, one 
after another will be called to come to the front 
of the class and set the exercises for the rest to 
follow. In one of the younger classes a lesson 
was being given on the atmosphere, and several 
of the children were brought forward in 
succession to observe and to explain what was 
occurring with the kettle and the rest of the 
every-day apparatus in use. In lessons in 
which.the blackboard is used, arithmetic and 
mathematics particularly, the pupils do for 
each other’s instruction the greater part of the 
actual drawing upon it. In all these ways the 
continuous personal interest of the children in 
the work is maintained. 

‘Our constant effort,” said Miss James, “‘ is 
to make even the very little ones observe. 
Here, for these smallest children, most of 
whom are four or five years old, we are keeping 
silkworms, we are growing beans in a saucer, 
and mustard and cress on bottles, in order that, 
day after day, the little ones may see and note 
the progress which these natural objects are 
m: ” 


“At what age,” I asked, ‘“‘do you expect 
them to be able to read ? ”’ 

“They should all read at seven,” replied Miss 
James, ‘‘ but, of course, there are many children 
to whom reading and writing both come so 
easily that we could not, even if we wished, 
prevent them from learning earlier; but we are 
well content if they can read at seven, because we 
regard the mere power to read as of much less 
importance in earlier years than the wider 
training of the observing and reasoning powers 
which we are constantly giving.” 

‘Of course, you do not teach reading through 
the alphabet?’ I said. ‘That is quite out of 
date now, even in Board schools.” 

‘“‘No, of course not,” said Miss James; “* we 
teach them on a modification of the phonetic 

system, beginning with pictures of objects, such 


ee 
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-make nurse girls real blessings and helpers 
re families they enter. In simple language, 
they could be taught the science of the chief 
requisites of health in the nursery—good air, 
wholesome food, suitable clothing, cleanliness, 
exercise and rest; the care of children’s 
clothes as regards mending, and nightly 
ing by means of fresh air; the immense 
power of habit and association ; the means of 
playing and working with children and the value 
of constant, well-ordered activity in the nursery ; 
the necessity of happy and beautiful surround- 
ings, however economical they have to be, and, 
above all, the ready bubbling-over of thought- 


fulness for one another which makes the home | P 


‘a building of God, a house not made with 
hands.’ If, by your advocacy of these ideas, 
you succeeded in initiating a movement in the 
direction above indicated you would be starting 


ajwork as worthy of support as any missionary | 
| of the late Mrs. Bloomer, of the United States 


or philanthropic work ever yet floated.” 


So rapidly does opinion move about all the 
questions connected with the education of girls 
and the position of our sex, that even those of us 
who share in the movement half forget the 
distance we have come. What Miss James was 
4 pioneer in training girls to do in gymnastics 
18 Now so generally done, that we were both 


her scrap-book a Leader from the Daily Tele- 
graph of November, 1883, how novel and almost 
wild her first public display seemed to the 
average male mind so recently as that date. 


ae Board,” observes the Daily Telegraph 
ae i ‘consciously or unconsciously, plagiar- 
audi ycurgus in her address to the crowded 
Bat i assembled at Stoke Newington on 
of a ay night, to witness the physical exercises 
"ries aaa of young girls, pupils of a lady at 
fem <a ma a zealous worker in the field of 
Aish i letics, _The girls, in their teens, are 
aie ed as wearing short skirts of blue serge, 
Pe is i short trousers, long stockings, and 
et Scarves, and as going through a number 
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of graceful movements designed to increase their 

muscular development. It appears to have 

he sight, not Salle an amateur 
ea 


trical belle the glare 
et, minus the of the footlights. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, who occupied cotlan: 
is reported to have said that ‘ Physical training 


was no less necessary than mental, and es ial 
so in the case of middle class girls, the eeu. 


stances of whose lives were such that their 
3a ca development would rarely be 

r systematic training with that object were 
given in their schools. There was a great deal 
of hardship in the lives of women which girls 
should have strength developed to encounter. 
The visible results of the deficiency of exercise 
were to be seen in the frequency of liver com- 
laint and that condition of general ill-health 
in which so many women lived.’ In alluding 
to the costume worn by the feminine athletes, 
the chairwoman declared that meron pest of the 
infantile mortality of the country would doubtless 
be prevented if parents insisted on their children . 


+ , 


Miss JAMEs’s Upper Form at RinG EXERCcIsk, 
(Photo by Elliott d Fry, Brighton.) 


dressing after a fashion associated with the name 


of America. Ineverything save the jerseys and 
continuations, the laws of Lycurgus and the 
advice of Mrs. Fenwick Miller are on all fours. 


'The Spartan lawgiver, it will be remembered, 


dispensed with dress altogether. For the rest, 
he ordered the maidens to practise casting 
darts, throwing quoits, running and wrestling, 


, and for much the same reasons as were adduced 


i _at Stoke Newi Saturday. These games 
almost surprised to be reminded, by seeing in | a e Newington on Saturday ga 


were supposed to induce in the minds of the 
young ladies of antiquity ‘a desire,’ as 
Plutarch has it, ‘of being vigorous and active, 
and filled them with courage and generous | 
thoughts, as being allowed their share in the | 


s ' rewards of virtue as well as the men.’ 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, member of the London : 


‘“¢ We agree with Mrs. Fenwick Miller, and, for 
the matter of that, with Lycurgus, her predecessor, 
that it is highly important for middle-class girls 
to take plenty of physical exercise, and the 
same applies to others of their sex, above and | 
below them in rank. We are not, however, | 
altogether persuaded that exhibitions similar to 
that of Saturday, held in every parish throughout | 
the kingdom, would be the best way of 
popularising the suggested reform. Too much_ 
publicity might perchance ruin the prospects of | 
the ‘Physical Education of Girls’ Movement’ 


among old-fashioned folk, with a prejudice in 
favour of privacy, and a rooted aversion to 
sais ideas in feminine costume. 

“ At the same time the claim put forward by 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller is worthy of note, because 
it marks a new departure in the women’s rights 
question. Mr. Tennyson's ‘ Princess’ was an 
extremely clever and accomplished lady, but 
she was satisfied to preach and teach, vA i 


good the physical force department of the college to 


the ‘eight daughters of the plough,’ stronger 
than men, huge women ‘cel aag in health, 
and wind, and rain, and labour, who did the 
rougher tasks of her academical establishment. 
Yet what curious and hitherto undreamed-of 
pa are in the relations of the sexes may not’ 
the future have in store if physical 

become a recognised part of the sch 
education of English girls! The sets 
prints may be full of accounts of potball 
seri s between the ‘ Lady Idas’ and the 
‘ Butterflies’; and we may have the ‘Eleven 
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Bread and Butter Misses’ challenging the All 
England cricketers to a match at Lord’s. On 
the whole, it will probably be wiser not to erect 
athletics for girls into a cause, with a propa- 
ganda and all the noisy adjuncts of a burning 
question. Undoubtedly, as Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller is at pains to propound, there are ‘many 
hardships in the lives of women which girls 
should have strength developed to encounter.’ 
That laudable end can be attained without 
entering into rivalry with professional female 
trapezists or the corps de ballet. .. . If it be true 
that ladies suffer from derangement of the liver 
to the extent suggested at Stoke Newington, 
the usual remedies are at hand, including long 
walks in the open air, and, for such as cannot 
afford horse exercise, long rides on the abste- 
mious tricycle, a sturdy roadster content to 
feed for weeks on a squeeze of oil. Young 
girls, whether in the Board Schools or else- 
where, should be allowed sufficient leisure for 
wholesome play, and generally there is little 
cause for complaint in that direction. . . . It is 
searcely probable that the householders of 
the kingdom would be prepared to endure a 
new local imposition to provide the daughters 
of their districts with blue jerseys, short trousers, 
and long stockings, in which to exhibit the results 
of parish-aided female physical education.” 


Sa 


Mur Short Story. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


By May Lewis Smita. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FLAME sprang from the glowing heart of the 
fire, and the paper was quickly consumed. Not 
uite, though. A reproachful flicker lit up a 
anteont. and the words ‘“‘ Yours truly, R—,” 
seemed ‘to be pieces on the brain of the 
watcher: Then the flame died down, and 

nothing but a heap of ashes was left. 
‘‘ There is an end of that episode of my life,” 


said John Bankman, with a sigh, which, he | * 


ou, spoke of relief. 

Yet he lingered, with an unwonted dreaminess 
of gaze, and seemed to r J pry the story 
written in that little pile ashes, lit up, for 
him at least, with an uncanny gleam in the 
lurid glow around. 

Surely some supernatural power had seized 
upon the burning coals, for, as he oe the 

of his life were slowly turned backward 
the past appeared. 

“Yours truly, R——”! there must be magic 
in those letters ! 

The little heap of ashes in the grate was cer- 
tainly growing arg 4 oom J and broadening 
out until a grey old pile s before him, the 
scene of many a boyish scrape, the witness of 
many a high resolve. 

“Yours truly, R——.” A boy of his own 
age, with sunny curls and merry blue eyes, is 
near him now, but they avoid each other’s 


glance. 

Not for worlds would they confess the 
womanish feeling which makes the familiar 
scene as though viewed through a mist. 

They must have caught a chill in that last 
row on the river, to cause that uncomfortable 
ae to rise in the throat as they grasped 

8. 


“Good-bye, old fellow, count on me, what- 
ever comes,”-the shadow that bears a likeness 
to himself is saying—and the other answers, 
“Of course, sonnie,” without a shade of doubt. 
Then they separated, and school-days were over. 

Was it possible that only six years had 
elapsed since that papas ? Letters had passed 
between them at longer and longer intervals, 
for John had quickly gravitated to the lower 
spiritual plane of his new associates, whose only 
ambition was to be known as “ successful ” men. 

He had felt an impatient sense of mental and 
spiritual deterioration whenever the post left a 
letter from his sometime comrade, but he thrust 
it aside. 

The oft-repeated maxims of his worldly- 
minded father sprang up. Like the seedlings of 
some noxious weed, long buried in suitable soil, 
and waiting only for needful atmospheric 
influence to bear a fruitful crop, they sprouted 


forth. 

Inherited tendencies, unsuspected by himself 
in old days, asserted themselves, and men began 
to look knowingly at each other as he passed, 
and say, ‘A regular chip of the old_ block.” 
Yes, but with possibilities of development 
unknown to the older man. He meant to rise, 


and if need be would “rise on stepping stones 


of his dead self,” but not, alas, “to higher 
t ¢ oe : 

The cultured tastes, fostered by long residence 
wnder the care of one of Englend’s noblest 
educators, had rendered it impossible for him to 
‘ve content with a position founded only on a 
solid balance at the bankers. 

Yet that balance was necessary to give 
stability to the position to which he as ired 
umong the notables of the mercantile work 

And the soul of John Bankman was slowly 
hut surely becoming petrified under the daily 
droppings of worldly influences. 

But the process of petrification was not yet 
complete, when Ralph’s letter arrived asking 
tiat a post might be found for him in his old 
.ciend’s business house. A commercial crisis in 
which his father was involved had rendered it 

vecessary that he should resign the professional 
training on which his heart had been set. 

It was needful, he explained, in a brave and 
inanly letter, in which the pain and disappoint- 
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his family in the unexpected difficulty. 


ambitious ideas. 


gramme of future events. 
known them as David and Jonathan! 


to play when business was in question. 
would not refuse—simply ignore the request. 


complete, sleep hi 
et there was no faltering in his resolve. 
At last he slept, but not for Tong, Voices, 

low and subdued, were heard, and with 
thought for the safety of his beloved money, 
which, as a means of leverage for himself in his 
affection, he looked around ! 

inly heard, but no one was visible at first. 

en, with a shudder, he realised that his flesh 
was but as a trans + veil to spirit eyes, 
gazing so penetratingly upon him ; and to him: 
self was given also the power to gaze upon the 
thing he called his soul ! {a puny starveling 
it Seger 


seemed like a thing of once fair proportions ; 
but neglect and want had done their work. 

Cruelly bound about wich leather thon it 
seemed; yet so gradually had they n 
tightened that it was unconscious of their 
pressure. But it had not always been so; for, 
saddest sight of all, the wider bane first fitted 
were much frayed and worn, as though the 
soul had struggled to free itself, but the smaller, 
tighter, later fitted bands were quite unspoiled. 

The stillness which had fallen upon the room 
while he contemplated these things was broken 
by a voice. 

The youngest and mildest-looking of his spirit 

ests enquired the reason of this shrinking and 
ecay. 

‘ Starvation and bad atmosphere,” the elder 
spirit answered, and the child angel looked 
around in surprise. 

‘« Everywhere—in spacious chamber and in 
lower rooms, all open to the gaze of spirit eyes, 
which take no heed of things that hinder 
earthly sight—were signs of wealth and luxury. 
Pointing with steady finger to the shrinking, 
shuddering atom, the elder spirit said, ‘ Man 
does not live by bread alone.’ Three years 
ago a poor man failed in business in this town. 
‘Twas through no fault of his, but he was 
unable to pas oben with ‘ Bankman & Co.,’ who 
had opened a branch establishment next door, 
and swallowed up his trade ; 
furniture came to the hammer. 

“That man,” pointing to the self-condemned 
trembler, “could not then pass by such matters 
with a shrug, and, when the ruined trader died 
of grief and anxious care, he sent much-needed 
help to the widow and fatherless little ones. 
That wider band was much frayed then. We 
hoped he might get free. Alas! no. 

“ Last week three men were written down as 
failures in life’s race because HE algae sternly 
pointing finger) ‘ made haste to rich,’ and 
had done unfair business in new departments in 
his already gigantic business house. One of the 
victims now fills a suicide’s grave, and John 
Bankman read the account of the wretch’s last 
despairing message to his wife with a calm 
sneer. Poison does not destroy the body more 
quickly than such deeds do the soul. It cannot 
live in such an atmosphere.” 


his house and 


John Bankman slept at last, and dreamed 
that in searching through the family records he 
had found unmistakable evidence that he was 
in direct line of descent from Ahab, sometime 
King of Israel, and there were certain allusions 
which proved conclusively that the suicide was 
a lineal descendant of Naboth, whose refusal to 
part with his vineyard had caused the king such 
perturbation of spirit until his wife devised a 
cure. 

a ae BS 


ment might only be read between the lines by | The cl: 
one who knew the writer well, that he should 
at-once put his shoulder to the wheel and help 

But this was not in keeping with John’s 


An unsuccessful out-at-elbows friendship did 
not at all accord with his well-thought-out pro- 


Yet six years ago their schoolfellows ie 
ut 
Jonathan’s part was not one that it suited oom 
e 
Had the hardening process been a little more 
ad sooner visited his pillow, 

a quick 


ambitious pathway, was regarded with growing 
Moonlight flooded the room. Voices were still 


et, shrivelled and shrunken as it now was, it 
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angour of an earl wood’ 
aroused Joon Bankman ficcn his Goats 


slumber. He decided that he would write his 
— ry the wey _ hrs ed to the evic. 
on of those tenants who aid 
three months. seaieaaiiiacs 
It mattered not to him that the bread-winner 
had fallen a victim to the fever, because he, the 
so-called “owner of the soil,” had refused the 
necessary drainage. Then, after deciding to 
write a curt refusal to Ralph, lest he, taki 
silence for consent, should journey down to see 
him, he settled himself for further repose. 
He was roused again—this time by the sound 
of gentle hye near his bed. The mysterious 
light again ed his room, and he heard the 
child-spirit say, “‘ Is tt really lost’? Alas, ye——” 
“For what are you seeking ? ” enquired a new 
voice. 
“ For the soul of Jokn Bankman.” 
And the body of John Bankman shuddered ag 
though in the last mortal extremity. And he 
knew that in “ of his shrewdness and 
business ability he had for once made a bad 


gain. - 

‘© What shall it profit a man? ”—the words 
rang in his ears like a knell—* if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? ’’ 


He pictured his balance-sheet made out for 
Loss: His 
e,”” 


the last + audit. Profit: Nz. 
own soul. He saw himself “on ch 
—_ his business friends, exciting their 
envy 


y his cleverness, conscious all the time 
that he was bankrupt, for he had lost his soul. 
He wondered how long it would be before he 
must go to his own place. And then—he awoke 


—‘ and behold it was a dream.” 
(To be continued.) 


OUR CHILDREN. 
SucH precious gems of priceless worth are they, 
Our heart’s delight, our joy from day to day, 
Such sparkling eyes, so full of love and fun, 
So innocent and happy have their lives begun. 
Methinks sometimes, when gazing on their play, 
What shall each future be? Ah! who can say? 
Tis not for us to solve life’s mysteries, 
To unravel skeins of future destinies. 
But ’tis for us, who have the charge of these 
Immortal souls, these shoots for future trees, 
‘Tis ours to train the tender saplings now, 
Whilst pliant ; God will show us how. 
We cannot on our feeble power depend, 
But He has strength and wisdom without end; 
Ask but His grace in this most sacred task, 
He'll surely grant it when in faith we ask. 
Wisdom we need in plenty would we know 
How best to show their feet the way to go; 
And insight, too, to train their minds aright, 
That they may not mistake the dark for ight, 
The wrong for right, the falsehood for the truth; 
Or fail to love the Lord in days of youth. 
And patient, never-tiring love we need, 
To sow in living faith the living seed— : 
The seed of God’s own word, whereby we live; 
Tis ours to water, He’ll the increase give. 
Oh, help us, Lord, our duty to fulfil, 
Into their minds Thy precepts to instill, 
That, whatsoe’er their future lives may be, 
Above all they may have a Friend in Thee; 
For all beside will be of moment small 
If on their every deed Thy blessings fall. 
The stamp of Heaven’s favour all will crown, 
Be their lives humble or of great renown. 

AnniE L. WooprFIELD. 
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WAITING. 
SERENE I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays. 
For what avails this eager pace ° 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


* 4 * 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 3 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
JoHN BuRROUGHS- 


— 


et 
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SELECTIONS. FROM 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 


ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
The British Women’s Temperance Association. 


Ir has been truly said that “to come to 
consciousness is evermore to come to power. 
Whoever endows woman with a new need has 
prepared for her a new blessing. Doubtless 
the unexplored and unma ped regions of her 
nature are far more exten ed than the fraction 
of that great domain that has as yet been 
surveyed, assigned, and brought under cultiva- 
tion. Until the present age, neither the women 
nor the wage-workers had reached the level of 

reeption that revealed to them the tidings of 
their power. They had not enough convolutions 
of brain to the inch for such a concept to find 
room; they did not realise that organization 
makes the whole difference between something 

and mig between chaos and cosmos, 

between individual bondage and _ universal 
brotherhood. But, like the genii in the Arabian 
Nights, they have got loose from the kettle and 
“ ded their pinions in nebulous bars.” 
The altruistic nature of woman, her choicest 
heritage as mother of the race, should lead her 
forward faster than any other being along this 
fascinating road. She will take to organization 
as a duck to water,” when she knows what it 
will do to lift her and her little ones out of 
ignorance and slavery. 

It is no trifle, then, that we are met, a com- 

y of women who may fairly claim to 
represent an aggregate of good and growing 
work in the United Kingdom, to note the 
progress and plan the future work of an organi- 
gation whose hospitality of thoughtand pompose 
is greater than that of any other that these 
_islands have yet seen; for the British Women’s 
Temperance Association knows no sect or 
section, no colour, creed, or class, no native or 
foreign born, no Conservative or Liberal. If it 
draws the line at sex, admitting women only as 
members, it invites men to honorary member- 
ship, and thus cherishes “ the tie that binds.” 

Oh that we women knew, in this our day, 
the things that make for our safety and peace, 
and for the protection of our little ones! It 
seems as if the lioness in the forest, or the 
mother-eagle of the crags, has an instinct truer 
than our own, for at all hazards they hover 
and shelter their young. But we, with endowed 
reason, enriched heart, and skilled hand, in 
this age so generous beyond all others toward 
our sex, are held back by the folly of prejudice 
and the paralysis of conservatism, from concen- 
trating our forces, nation-wide and world-wide 
as they have become, for the purity, peace, and 
protection of our children and our homes. 

Beloved sisters, the hour is ripe, the modern 
means of swift transit for thought and person 
are the method; the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is the great 
international opportunity; its friendly door 
swings wide, its kindly voice invites. We 
rank second only on its shining roll of honour. 
This day we have assembled for our Twentieth 
Annual Meeting. We have the courage of our 
convictions; we have the convictions of our 
courage; we know what we have come to do— 
let us set about it with a will. 

To my mind this age of transfer makes us all 
more sad than any generation that is to follow 
shall know how to be. We are in the pangs of 
anew birth. We aré rising from individual to 
Corporate consciousness and conscience. Just 
as the inventions of our time have made it 
practically impossible for civilised nations to go 
to war, and as a measure of self-defénce the 
nations band together to keep the peace, so the 
development of inventions that relate to the 
transmission of thoughts and things will oblige 
ee nations to fuse into one or perish from the 

ace of the earth. This is coming to pass even 
now, and when we live more with and for the 
mass we shall be less cruelly conscious of our 
Own specific status—it will seem too pitiable to 
80 much occupied with it, and we shall then 
ae out into a larger life. We shall find a 
richness of being, an incitement to thought, a 
1 sear Inspiration and a glow of love for every- 
: g that lives, and for God the Life-giver, such 
S we cannot conceive in the cramped conditions 
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| of individualism that have already become so 
lonely and pathetic. We perceive that for past 
development and “present distress" the law 
of the survival of the fittest was forced to pre- 
vail that it might bring us to our present level 
of power, but that the higher law of the survival 
of the most, or altruism, is fitter finally to sur- 
vive than individualism ; that royal sense that 
corporate man alone is great; that intersphering 
of the world-life with our own, is already the 
practical realisation of many and yet shall be of 
all. To what a wide horizon we are lifted by 
this concept of the world! It is not only good 
but God-like. To be preoccupied to the ex- 
clusion of self-reflection, with the common weal 
—that is health,: because it is wholeness, and 
re-creation, because it is getting close to the 
Creator. We may hedge ourselves about with 
every luxury for the body and every amenity 
for the mind, but far and away in its sweep 
is that larger life of each for all and all for each, 
me is rapidly becoming the passion of our 
e. 


WHITE RIBBON ITEMS. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the White 
Ribbon women of America for their affectionate 
response to my request that Miss Willard 
might come to us for the summer, with the 
special object of helping forward the work of 
our annual meeting. England is now almost as 
much the home of Sag pee as is America, 
for, as President of the world-wide movement, 
she is surely welcome wherever a White Ribbon 
home opens its friendly doors. I feel sure that 
her work in England and on the Continent, and 
perhaps later on in Australia and the East, is 
more needed than it can be in any single 
country. 

The large section of the Polyglot Petition, 
which includes the names sec throughout 
the British Empire, has been photographed, 
and the signatures, bound in a handsomely 
embellished album, will be presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen, who has graciously pro- 
mised to accept the gift. This, with the public 
exhibition of the petition in Albert last 
year, covers the ground of its formal presenta- 
tion to the Queen, and the people of England 
and her Colonies. 

The President of the United States received 
a deputation with the petition in February, 
1895. Wehavea duplicate of the photographed 
petition, which will be bound in a volume 
similar to that presented to the Queen, and will 
be the occasion of a commission of presentation 
to every Government of the world. But a 
work so great cannot be speedily completed. 
It is well known that the object of the petition 
is educational, and in the ten years since it was 
projected this work has been steadily carried 
forward through the Press and platform, while 
the reflex influence upon those who gave their 
names has been of incalculable value in unifying 
the movement among White Ribbon women 
throughout the world. 

I earnestly hope that we shall send a goodly 
representation of delegates to the next Con- 
vention of the World’s W.C.T.U., which will 
doubtless be held in Montreal or Toronto. A 
cordial invitation from the officers in Canada, 
Mrs. Letit1a Youmans, hon. president, and 
Mrs. A. O. RuTHERFORD, president, has been 
received, and was accepted at a meeting of our 
general officers held in Reigate, May 12th. 

ARMENIA. 

It is impossible to review the events of the 
present year without being painfully aware that 
nothing stands before us so prominently, or 
casts a deeper shadow over the time that has 
gone since we last met, as the awful calamities 
in Armenia. To some of us the sense is doubt- 
less present that nothing can quite restore to us 
the feeling of confidence in our own country, 
when we have failed so terribly at such a 
crisis. I do not wish to say that it was possible 
to act otherwise: it may be that those who 
stand at the helm of government found the 
responsibilities that would rest upon any 
offensive action too great for them to bear; but 
we cannot deny the fact that we undertook a 
trust we have been unable to fulfil, and that 
knowledge must give us, as English people, a 
deep sense of humiliation. Nor can we be 
oblivious of the historical records which plainly 
show that had it not been for a violent anti- 
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Russian policy which became almost a religion 
to some who adopted it, the Turk would not be 
able gig bid wield the hideous power with 
which he dealt such dastardly blows on 
Christian Armenia. 

Sixty years ago the Duke of Wellington 
lamented that the Russians had not entered 
Constantinople in 1829, and brought the Otto- 
man Empire to an end. It is well known to 
most of us that the revered Prince Consort not 
only felt most strongly, but expressed himself 
to the English Cabinet to the effect that until 
the Turkish power ceased to be a factor in 
European politics, peace and civilization were 
impossible. But for us the Sultan would not 
reign in his renee on the Bosphorus. We 
fought for the Turk, we financed the Turk, we 
have guaranteed him against his enemies ; and 
in exchange we have accepted his unstable 
promises of reform, and ignored their failure 
whenever it was convenient so to do. The 
Turkish Empire has been kept alive by treaties, 
which have been broken again and again, and 
yet in a great crisis when our fellow Christians 
cry to us in their death agony, we as a country 
are powerless to move, and are obliged to 
acknowledge that we are impotent to save the 
people we agreed to defend. 

THE LONDON TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL, 

The warm reciprocity between our new enter- 

rise at Duxhurst and the Management of the 

ndon Temperance Hospital will t be helpful to 
both. I here to acknowledge the invalu- 
able services of Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
in helping us to found the Duxhurst Home on 
the right lines. We cannot adequately realize 
what it meant to us to be able to command the 
results of a lifetime of scientific study as we 
have done, thanks to the counsel always freel 
given by Sir Benjamin Ward Ric son. It 
will surprise none to learn that the record of 
the Hospital is one of constantly growing suc- 
cess. The total admissions for the year just 
closed have been 1,066, the best record made 
during the 22 years since the Hospital was 
founded. The out-patient department is 
attended by more than 5,000 persons annually. 
But, undoubtedly, the best result of the exist- 
ence and work of such a Hospital, is the fact 
that the alcholic consumption has decreased as 
much as 60 per cent. in some of the London 
Hospitals, while the tendency is steadily in 
favour of eliminating alcholic beverages 
Hospital practice. 

HABITUAL INEBRIETY. 

We have long been earnestly looking for an 
amendment to the Inebriate Act, by which the 
slaves of drinking habits may be placed under 
proper control, and a better chance given for 
their complete recovery than is possible under 
existing conditions. The more scientific study 
of inebriety has led almost every doctor to 
admit that it is a disease which can be cured 
under certain conditions. ‘‘ Forty years ago,” 
says Dr. Norman Kerr, ‘‘ such a verdict would 
not have been given,’’ and even the earnest 
teetotalers, ministers and clergy were opposed 
to snch a view; now, however, we have a far 
truer concept of the intimate relations of the 
being which has been created by God with soul 
and body; we dare no longer divorce these two 
estates, for we have realised that wholeness 
which is holiness must affect both the outward 
and the inward man. The medieval view of 
devotion is largely changed, with this more 
scientific outlook on what constitutes the 
religious life. The ignorant notion that morti- 
fying and destroying the body was helpful to 
ihe soul, is largely giving place now to the 
understanding that everything that makes each 
organ of the body work more perfectly, adapt 
itself more quickly to the uses for which God 
intended it, and fall into line with that obedience 
which is necessary for the perfect control of 
mind over matter, is an essential to all con- 
secrated service. 

It is largely on account of this view that we 
have come to recognise the fact that anything 
that effects the absolute integrity of the brain is 
in itself an evil. For this reason we should 
advocate total abstinence, believing the brain to 
be saner, the thought steadier, the eye quicker, 
the hand better adapted to the delicate work of 
these intricate days, when no brain poison enter 
the system, no narcotic dulls the sense, and no 
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drug produces even a temporary elation. To 
those, therefore, who have given way to habitual 
inebriety, it becomes a sine qua non for their 
restoration that they be looked upon as irre- 
ible beings, posse: by an unwholesome 
craving for that which destroys their intellect 
and shortens their life; and that just as insanity 
rarely attacks every portion of the brain, but 
enerally produces strong delusions upon one or 
subjects, so they are possessed by the mad 
craving for alcohol, until they can no longer 
control the appetite, but must be, for a season 
at least, ted from its degrading mastery. 
The British Medical Association, most of the 
Poor Law Guardians, and many of our eccle- 
siastical bodies, are unanimous in considerin 
that compulsory legislation for thé detention o 
inebriates, on hs ground that they are subjects 
of a true disease, is the only means of dealing 
with the evil. 
TEMPERANCE POLITICS. 

I cannot conceive it to detract in anywise 
from the cause we have at heart to say that 
unquestionably the last general election was lost 
largely owing to the fact that the late Govern- 
ment bound themselves inextricably with the 
measures we have advocated. To minimise the 

P oS of the defeat, or to attribute it to 
other causes seems to me to be a weakness 
rather than a strength ; to lose heart is almost 
more futile ; for there is no cause for discourage- 
ment, but rather for continued hope, and an 
incentive to undaunted perseverance. 

That the temperance cause, which was 
hitherto only mooted in small gatherings and on 

hilanthropic platforms, should have grown to 
be one of the great tests of strength in the 
political arena; that it should be at this hour 
regarded as the most vital and living practical 
_ political question; that even those who oppose 
us most bitterly should look upon the solution 
of the licensing question as the ‘Sphinx’s 
Riddle,” is to my mind one of the signs of these 

_ days that speak to us of approaching victory. 

‘We have had much to learn from _ the events of 
the + months, and I trust and believe that 
we shall read the lesson aright and profit in our 

future struggles by all that the past has taught 


us. 

What is the lesson for us? We have said it, 
as Temperance women, again and again, and we 
must repeat it once more this year—Hducate ! 
Educate! Educate! For months before the 
last election, vans should have been perambu- 
lating the ‘country, distributing literature ; 
sey stating facts, and dispelling prejudice. 

deed, the Liberal candidates themselves 

- needed instruction in order to make them bold to 
stand by the principle they professed. The fact 
that we have been defeated, moreover, does 
not by any means to my mind dispel hope. 
Did I not believe that the delays to which all 
reforms are subject, are a part of the training 
that the world needs in order to be ready for the 
that God has in store for humanity, I 
should lose heart of hope; but there is no 
finality here; we are passing through a school 
which is but the training ground for other 
worlds and other work, and if the measure to 
which we look as the first thin end of the wedge 
for better things is not yet granted, it is because 
there is work still to be done in order to prepare 
the way to make it the more effectual, when 
once the power to banish that which we believe 
to be the greatest enemy of the working classes, 
is placed in their hands. 


COMPENSATION. 


That compensation by the ratepayer is dead, 
every one of us must allow. It is unjust in 
principle ; unsound politically ; and it would 
unquestionably be introducing an element into 
the controversy which would make any agree- 
ment between the ia ia party and its 
opponents impossible ; but I do not see that 
some form of compensation by the liquor 
sellers themselves would be a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, or even an unmitigated evil. I am aware 
that those who do not hold with me would say 
that the very word ‘compensation’ implies 
a relaxation of our tenets of belief. It is unfor- 
tunate that this word should have become so 
inevitably associated with one particular phase of 
opinion. Perhaps some better one can be found 
to express what I believe to be possible by a 


compromise that ma 
reduction in the num 
will be possibl 
to come, and the question is how best to accom- 
plish it. I confess I can see no reason why the 
out-going license holders should not be in a 
measure sup 
by effecting 
to last only for a limited 
holder of a license pays for the destruction of 
another; a limitation of licenses according to 
the population being agreed u 
my own property I desired to 
hotel, an 

trustees in Court, the permission was not granted 
because it was an yee that the suppression of 
that license woul 

perty to my successors. Life ma 
short, but presuming that my life 
over the limit of one year, so certain wes the 
Court of the renewal of that license that it was 
held to be an actual value on which my suc- 
cessors could count, rather than a 
so uncertain in tenure after the 
Sessions, that it could not be counted as a vested 
interest to those who were to come after me. 
Under these circumstances I cannot but feel 
that we are bound to recognise that there is in 
the eye of the law some value on the propert 
beyond the simple tenure of the year over which 
the license is supposed to extend; otherwise 
such a legal decision is absolute nonsense, in 
which case why does it hold its ground? That 
the ratepayer can have nothing to do with 
com 
for that which he does not require? But that 
the moneyed monopoly of the liquor traffic should 
have something to 
be rational. 
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yet be arrived at. A 
of licenses is all that 
e in many places, for several years 


rted by those that remain, either 
surances, or by an arrangement 
iod, whereby every 


n. When, on 
lish a licensed 
as tenant for life was opposed by my 


injure the value of the pro- 
be long or 
ould extend 


rivilege 
rewster 


nsation is obvious. Why should he pay 


o with it seems to me to 
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WOMEN’S MISSION ASSOCIATION. 


At the Annual Meeting of the branch for the 
Promotion of Female Education in the Missions 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
held this week, it was stated that there were 
oN in connection with the Association 72 
India, Burma, Japan, Mad: 
Africa. The receipts had been £5,784 in the 
general fund and £890 in special funds, the 
expenditure being £5,145 an 
tively. Inconnection with the Calcutta mission, 
it was remarked that the changed conditions 
under which the Indian Government made its 


missionaries and 82 native teachers in 
, and South 


£1,098 respec- 


school grants pressed hardly on the Association’s 
schools, where religious and moral training were 
considered of more value than mere secular 
instruction. The Bishop of Rochester spoke 
of the immense field for women’s work, not 
only abroad, but in the exercise at home of that 
tact and thoughtful sympathy on which mis- 
sionaries relied for moral support. Canon 
Scott Holland said they were often told to 
convert the heathen at home; and he agreed 
that the heathen who needed to be converted 
to a belief in foreign missions were the black- 
coated tribe of diners-out. This was a task 
that only women could undertake, and which 
they could perform by producing facts when- 
ever they were confronted by prejudices. English 
laymen—the exceptions being chiefly confined 
to returned governors, officers and consuls— 
were always saying that native Christians were 
scamps. In the unwholesome atmosphere on 
the skirts of large English settlements in heathen 
eountries it was hard to make good Christians 
of the natives; but in thousands of places in 
India, Africa, and the South Seas, far from bi 

English centres, the natives had been turne 

into Christians of strong, wholesome, and en- 
gaging character. It was our duty as English- 
men, after removing the checks which prevented 
the non-survival of the slothful and weak natives, 
to endow these people with that which could 
alone enable them to live in the new atmosphere 
we had introduced. 


UNIPED BRITISH WOMEN’S EMIGRA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the United British 
Women’s Emigration Association was held on 


Thursday afternoon at the Imperial Institute, 


June 25; 1896. 


———_ —_., 


and was very numerously attended. Lorg 
ped eacgs and among those present were 


h, Bishop Barry, Sir Donald Smith 


yas Commissioner for Canada), Archdeacon 


‘oot, Sir John Llewelyn, the Hon. Victoria 


Stuart-Wortley, Mr. James P. 
Theodore Bent, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, the Rev. A, 
Joyce, Mr. P. P. Pennant, and Mr. H. T, ¢ 
Knox. The eleventh annual report stated that 
the total number of applications received duri 
the year at the London office of the Association 
was 1,666, and the number of interviews on 
emigration was 1,800. The returns of persons 
sent out through the Association and by the 
societies working with it during the year were 
as follows :—Single women, 358; single men, 
21; families, 12 (comprising 88 persons); and 
children, 21, making a total 
The chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
the good which that Association did was not 
limited to those whom it sent out, it extended 
to the colonies themselves, and also did to 
the mother country. The organisation [scar 
its attention more especially to sending out 
young women who were ready to work as 
domestic servants or as nurses. There was, 
perhaps, not much opening for domestic ser. 
vants in South Africa, 
kind was generally 
and it was not 
and native servants. 
field in South Africa for those women who 
had a knowledge of typewriting, shorthand, 
or telegraphy. With regard to the general 
machinery of that Association, it was of so 


Grosvenor, the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, the Hon. Mrs, 
Rankin » M.P., Mr 


of 488 persons, 


as work of this 

rformed by the natives, 
visable to mix European 
But there was a large 


rfect a character that it would be able to 
o almost a hundred times as much as it did at 


present if only the necessary funds were forth. 
coming. 
care 
tion, and they were properly cared for both on 
the journey out and when they arrived in the 
Colonies. One very interesting feature of the 
work was the fact that a large proportion of the 
money which was advanced in the first instance 
to the emigrants was afterwards returned by 
them to the Association.—Bishop Barry, in 
moving the adoption of the report, a the 


The emigrants were in each case 
y selected by the officers of the Associa- 


Society was supplying a real need, for we had 
at home a siperbantlance of female population 
which was not experienced at all in the 
Colonies.—Mr. G. Leake (Western Australia) 
seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously.—Sir D. Smith moved a resolution 
declaring that the plan of advancing money 
to supplement self-help on the part of emigrants 
called for more liberal support. He said that 
Mrs. Joyce’s name had become a household 
word in Canada, and the people there always 
felt that the girls who were sent out under the 
auspices of that Association might be depended 
on for their character and capacity.—The resolu 
tion was seconded by the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, and 
carried, and the proceedings closed with the 
usual vote of thanks. 
WOMEN’S PRINTING SOCIETY. 
Tue twentieth annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Women’s Printing Society 
(Limited), was held on Wednesday, June 17th, 
at the offices of the society, 66, Whitcomb- 
street, Coventry-street, W.C., to adopt the 
report and elect directors. A dividend of 
5 per cent., together with a bonus amounting to 
nearly 5 per cent. on each share, was declared, 
while the employees received a bonus amounting 
to 10 per cent. on their yearly wage. Satis- 
faction was expressed by all present at the 
increasing prosperity of the society. 

ne 


CERTAIN. PROGRESS. } 

WE sleep and wake and sleep, but all things 
move ; 

The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun; 

The dark Earth follows, wheel’d in her ellipse ; 

And human things returning on themselves 

Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

Ah, tho’ the times, when some new thought 
can bud, 

Are but as poets’ seasons when they flower, 

Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their marc®- 

And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

Tennyson, The Golden Year. 
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Out Private Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


Advertisemen 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 


forwarded. 

This column being set spart fer the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
A. 202. GEVERAL dress lengths, various 


colours and material, at manufacturers’ prices. 
Patterns. 


A. 181. r\WEED DRESS LENGTH, 7 yards, 
: 44 inches wide. Only 10s. 


A. 122, park perfectly new French Boots, 


narrow 4's. Outline of sole sent on applica- 


tion. lls. 6d. 


4,91. PPICH Corded Silk Petticoat, black with 
£1; cost 80s gold strire, tucked, frilled, perfectly new ; only 


A. 203. PINAFORES, linen, prettily made 

overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, one 
blue, three holland coloured, two pink. 1s. 6d. each. Also 
three white muslin, fit child four, 1s. 9d. 


A.204. TP ADY’S Underclothing ; three pair 
knickers, trimmed 1s. 8d. each; three pairs 
finer calico, 28. 3d.; two petticoat bodices. 1s. 9d. each. 


4.205. PRONNET, rough brown - green shot 

f straw, trimmed shot ribbon, roses copper to 
light terra-cotta. Worn once, fashionable shape. No 
approval. Price 10s. 


ter wo Pretty Cream Lace Collarettes, 
new, cost 8s. 6d , accept Is. each, a bargain. 


q Private Lodgings and Board. 
C10. (COMFORTABLE Country Home offered 


to ladies of moderate means on very reasonable 
terms; temporary or permanent. 


C.108. PRETTY PENARTH. Pleasant fur- 
daily nished House, Servant if required. Boat trips 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 102 WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


: as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 7 


F, 108. WANTED by a Lady, well educated 
and experienced, engagement as companion 


or housekeeper, or would travel; total abstainer: highest 
references. 


F. 104, H{OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT wanted. 


Higher Cambridge honours; four years 
abroad ; Music. Expenses cule. : . 


F, 105, = See 

105, WANTED, by a widow, situation as 
1 useful help, com ion, housekeeper, any 
Dlace of trust. Languages. Would travel. Good references. 


F, 106. 

106. HOLIDAY Engagement wanted by a 
School German lady. Berlin Diploma for Secondary 
rae cetiiest fluent French, Several years’ 
* : rea ritain. Over 8 years in present 
situation. Excellent references. ere z 


E, 111. Jnvalid 
Any 
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Miscellaneous. 


for Orders in Needlework. 

Han marked from 
per letter; i and toilet cloths 
ys, cushion slips. an &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children's overalls, pinafores. Approval. 


—— 


E, 119. BEAUTIFULLY Hand-worked Em- 
roidery, 1g yards long, 2d. each; wider 
Lp fader Crochet edgings any yard. Dioyieys and 


ted 
wheels, 
No reason- 


E. 120. FOR SALE.—Baby Carriage 

yellow with Cee gs, rubber ¢; 
lined dark-green leather, nearly new, cost £12. 
able offer refused. 


[Attention is invited to the use of this column 
for the Sale or Exchange of all articles. The 
advertiser of bicycle, having paid for four inser- 
tions and had only two, writes us :— Please 
discontinue my advertisement, as the bicycle is 
sold through your paper.’’] 


A FEMALE CENTENARIAN. 
SKETCH OF HER LIFE. 
[By the ** Yorkshire, Post's” reporter. | 


A FAMILY gathering of mourners that assembled 
on June 17th in the ancient churchyard of St. 
Oswald, at Askrigg, in Wensleydale, around the 
grave of Mrs. Betty Webster, who died at 
Aysgarth on Sunday, in the 107th yeer of her 
age, was in some respects unique. A son and 
daughter, aged 70 and 77 years respectively ; 
24 grandchildren, whose ages range from 36 to 
60 years; 40 great-grandchildren, aged from 
one to 82 years; and five Beet lee grand- 
children, the latest born of whom is two months 
old, and the eldest between two and three years, 
are all living. In all, 71 immediate and direct 
descendents of this evergreen old lady may see 
her remains committed to the tomb. Had all 
the members of the various branches of this 
famous family tree planted by Mrs. Betty 
Webster survived her they would have filled 
the churchyard, Six of the eight sons and 
daughters with whom she was left a widow 
seventy years ago are no more, and she has 
followed to their graves an equal number of 
grandchildren. Two of the old lady’s aunts 
attained the ages of 102 and 104; but, singular 
to say, one of her daughters died at 33 and 
another at 30 years, and one son at 35 and 
another at 39 years. They are all said to have 
been troubled by consumptive symptoms. Mrs. 
Webster’s late husband was, comparatively 
speaking, a mere boy of thirty or so, when, 
having contracted inflammation of the lungs in 
a Bradford factory, he left the subject of this 
article to make her way in the world with eight 
children. She had herself, from the age of 20 
to 24, earned her living in a Bradford mill, and 
had acquired an energy of purpose and a love 
of work which stood her in good stead, enabling 
her to bring up her children respectably. Most 
of Mrs. Webster’s ancestors were people rejoic- 
ing in a good share of vitality. Her father, a 
mining agent, was passing out of his prime 
when he led to the altar a bride thirty years or 
so younger. 

The six-and-seventy years of her widowhood 
the old lady, who is to be interred at 107, spent 
in a way which must have endeared her to every 
representative of the four generations of de- 
scendants who outlast her. Having buried 
her husband, she maintained till they were able 
to fend for themselves her numerous family by 
charing in the daytime and knitting at night. 
Thus, with a noble resolution, backed up by 
powers of endurance quite beyond the average, 
this interesting woman tended her sons and 
daughters till the aaj oy of them had reached 
their allotted span, and left her still anything 
but moribund, to await her own appointed time. 
Bereavement after bereavement temporarily 
shocked her, but did not seem to materially 
minimise her stock of strength and courage. 
By the time she was sixty years old Betty dis- 
covered herself to be all but alone, having out- 
lived or given away in marriage most of those 
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who had consoled her in her widowhood. There- 


upon she accepted an almshouse, with a on 
that sufficed for her necessities, within a 


stone’s throw of Askrigg, which was endeared 
to her by family ties .all but innumerable. 
Here the lonesome but co happy old 
soul whiled away a trifle of pal ego | d, 
Societe & Wo oe ners 
quite content to vary her daily programme by per- 
mitting an occasional visit from her nearest 
relatives. 

After dwelling alone in the almshouse till 
she was 100 years of age, Mrs. Webster reluctantly 
consented to give up her home. The six and a 
half remaining years of her protracted life, 
spent under the roof of her daughter and son- 
poly vee she paid the — debt to nese 
on Sunday, were perhaps the most peace 
and happy of Betty Webster's life. A pipe of 
tobacco filled her with all manner of kind 
thoughts, and, in the opinion of most people 
around her, delayed the ebb of her existence. 
Her son-in-law was fond of smoking; so, one 
on one side of the hearth and the other on the 
other, they sat evening by evening puffing 
away and ruminating over the past. 

A Soe ago, at the of 85, Mrs. Webster's 
daughter's husband died. That was so serious 
a blow to her that thenceforward her daily 
prayer was that Mrs. Blades, her daughter, 
might live to tend her death-bed. That 
petition seems to have been answered to 
the full; for Mrs. Blades, who is now 177 
on of age and has recently been ill in 

for six weeks, seems to have been able 
to pull herself together quite wonderfully in 
the present domestic crisis. 

Some idea of the extraordinary vitality of 

Mrs. Webster may be gained from the fact that at 
eighty years of age she was a most useful worker 
in a hayfield, and that she could walk about 
unassisted almost tothe end. On her hundredth 
birthday she received, through Mr. Winn, the 
head of a family whose members have been 
most kind to her, a letter from the late Sir John 
Cowell conveying the congratulations of the 
Queen. When the Duke and Duchess of York 
were married, Betty Webster sent her con- 
gratulations, and received a most acceptable 
response from their Royal Highnesses. On that 
occasion the late Mrs. Winn, of Askrigg, enter- 
tained nearly 100 women of over 60 years in 
honour of Betty Webster, who was driven to 
and from the feast in a special carriage. That 
the older she got the more visitors presented 
themselves from far and near to see the revered 
centenarian may be taken for granted. A local 
photographer seems to have secured a good 
presentment of his subject on each of her last 
six birthdays. He took his final photograph 
last Easter, when, at the age of 106, Mrs. 
Webster walked to the doorway to be 
“taken.” She was then a smart, prim old 
lady, with her wits well about her, and Death 
has dealt so gently with her that her face sug- 
gested not the least sign of bodily or mental 
decline to the last. 
Though a Primitive Methodist by conviction 
and upbringing, and a pretty oi trae attender 
at chapel and class till she was 100 years old, 
Mrs. Webster went to church once every 
Sunday when her riage bs permitted. The 
Bible was her favourite volume, and prayer her 
chief solace and stay. Though the curiosity of 
visitors was often very trying, old Betty shook 
hands with and gave a benediction to all 
comers, intimate friends being allowed the 
privilege of a salute. On her 106th birthday 
gifts and letters of congratulation arrived from 
all quarters, the presents including a cake with 
her name on it. She knew it was her birthday, 
and, though she had been ailing several days, 
she rose at eight and did not retire till seven in 
the evening. So recently as last Thursday, 
Mrs. Webster received a party of visitors from 
Hull, and on Sunday afternoon she knew Miss 
Winn. Last Saturday her voice was heard 
across the street, but on Sunday evening she 
passed quietly and painlessly away from decay 
of nature. Dr. Baler and Mr. Morrow (his 
assistant) have well earned the gratitude of all 
interested in the deceased by their unremitting 
attention. The funeral left Aysgarth at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and arrived at Askrigg 
at half-past three. 


at 
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“BELFAST HOUSE.” THE QUEEN’S SIXTIETH 
Established for 130 Years. YEAR OF REIGN. 


W ALPOLE'S Gian ereaditiaher ves. Hijo 
IRISH LINEN SALE 


should live to the end of September next 
Commence on MONDAY NEXT, 


Her Majesty will have occupied the throne 
When will offer their whole Stock of 8: 
need Hand-Woven — 


longer than any other English Sovereign 
except George III., her grandfather. 
DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


When we consider. that the Queen ascended 

the throne in early girlhood, and has never 
CAMBRIC AND LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, &. 
At Bona-fide Reductions on List Prices, and such 
makers, could 


nothing but her personal and her family 
interests, and allowing politics to sweep 
by her unchecked and uncared for. Such 
a statement, however, is entirely incon. 
sistent with the plain truth. From her early 
years the Queen has taken a close personal 
interest in political affairs, of which she 
has had the nominal direction. . If she hag 
abstained from undue interference, and hag 
allowed the transfer of power which hag 
taken place in her time, first, from the grea 
families to the middle classes, and then from 
the middle classes to the multitude, to take 
place without interference on her part, that 
is to her credit, and shows that she had 
a mind sufficiently statesmanlike to recog. 
nise the conditions of her time, and not 
to endeavour to interfere with the absolutely 
inevitable development of the nation. But 
in regard to all the details of politics, and 
especially in those great foreign affairs in 
which the public are not allowed any real 
power, but are only permitted to know 
them after they are settled and fixed, the 
Queen has always taken a warm personal 
interest ; and by the testimony of every 
statesman who has served her she hag 
invariably shown both. a perfect appre- 
hension of the case and a readiness to 
exercise her influence and her abilities in con- 
trolling and guiding the affairs of her nation 
in relation .to foreign sovereigns. This is 
abundantly apparent, too, in such a book as 
the ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort.”’ 

It is, perhaps, a fortunate thing for the 
Queen’s influence upon the advance of 
women. that she suffered the misfortune 
of widowhood so early in her life. There 
is a passage in the ‘“ Life of the Prince 
Consort ’’ which has been frequently quoted 
as a proof that in her own opinion the 
Queen has been out of place in the sphere 
that she has filled. In a moment of 
weariness with the strife of political 
parties the Queen, while yet young, entered 
a statement in her diary that politics every 
year became more distasteful to her, and 
that in her opinion they were not women’s 
business. She has herself abundantly 
replied to this, however, by the steady 
persistence with which she has retained 
her position after losing her husband, and 
has continued to fulfil all the serious parts 
of the Sovereign’s duty. Her son has now 
for more than a quarter of a century been 
able to take her place, had she really been 
convinced that he was more suited for the 
duties of kingship than herself. But as we 
all know, she has resigned to him and his 
wife only the ceremonial duties, and has 
herself faithfully and untiringly performed 
the task of considering State affairs, of 
reading State papers, and of exercising 
regal influence in her own dominions. 
How much she has done in statesmanship 
in England will not be known until the 
memoirs of our time are published 50 or 
100 years hence. But frequent indications 
have appeared on a small scale to the 
public, of what is well known to everyone 
who is at all acquainted with the inner life 
of politics, viz., that the Queen has taken 


not only retains her intellectual powers 
(which her grandfather lost considerably 
before he reached the same age), but also 
‘continues to work with full vigour of mind 
and excellent health of body, it must at 
any rate be admitted that public life is 
shown not to be beyond the strength of 
women... 

"The sixty years of the Queen’s reign 
have been without any doubt the most 
remarkable years in the history of the 
world. To attribute this to the personal 
influence of the Queen would, of course, 
be absurd ; but it is, at any rate, a matter 
which deserves more notice than it has yet 
received, that the reigns of our Queens in 
their own. right have been in each case 
marked by the most singular development 
of the intellect of the nation and by 
an advance in our social and religious 
liberty. There was no period in which 
such great changes were carried through 
so easily and so safely, with so little social 
commotion, and so few serious obstacles, 
as those which took place in the days of 
Elizabeth. The reign of Anne, compara- 
tively brief though it was, will for ever be 
remembered both as having afforded the 
opportunity to consolidate religious free- 
dom, and as having been the greatest age 
until the present one of English literature. 
It is, to say the least, a very remarkable 
coincidence that it should have been again 
under the sceptre of a female sovereign 
that a marked advance has taken place 
in our social arrangements and in our 
intellectual development. It is surely 
reasonable to infer that there must have 
been some causes connected with the 
Queens to account for this spurt onward 
in the national history in each of their 
reigns. 

But whether we can find any rational 
reason for this development or not—and to 
those who wish to pursue the point further 
we commend the perusal of John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘‘ Subjection of Women,”’ the chapter 
in which he deals with female sovereigns 
—no one will be disposed to deny that the 
modern ‘‘ woman movement” owes a very 
great deal indeed to Queen Victoria ; but it 
owes probably more than we are at all able 
to correctly gauge. Cavillers will some- 
times assert that progress has been rapid 
during this reign because the Queen has 
not interfered at all; that she has been 
simply a silent figure-head, caring for 


failed to perform all the duties of 

sovereignty, as they are understood in 
as no other retail firm, not being 
afford to sell at. 


England, and in addition has been the 
mother of nine children, and to this day 
Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
[ree to any addrass on application. . 


SOME SALE PRICES. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. 
2 yards to 9/6 each 
Saree oat. oe. a0. th 8/6 to 1b), each 
DAMASK NAPKINS. 


Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 8/6. 4/8 to 9)- dozen 
Dinner » 88, 5/9, 1/2, 9/6 per dozen 


VEINED AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS. 
Reduced to 2/6, 9/9, 8/6, 4/-, 6/6, 6/6 each 
LINEN 8HEETS (Hemmed). 
For Beds, 9/9, 1 
For Double Bed £0), 21/6, 45): 8). per pair 
LINEN 8HEETS (Hemstitched). 


For Single Beds, 9/- 14/- each 
For Double Bote 1. nye the ine each 


. COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed). 
svete nce tha lg em 
LINEN PILLOW CASES. 
164a., 1/-, 1/8, 1/6, 1/10 each 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 


Ladies’, > 5 6/- d 
Geauesenn ji eGR or rat dozen 


HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 2/11, 8/5, 4/5, 5/4 dozen 
Gentlemen’s, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/4 per dozen 

FANCY EMBROIDERED & VEINED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
84d., 4d., 6d., 6d. each ; worth double 
TOWELS. 
Hi ickaback, “9 9 4 "» 
Hemotitohed Linen 44, 610, 116, 4 per half dozen 
BLANKETS. 
For 8 ’ . 
Bor Boasts 2 em 
HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS. 


Dusters, 1/8, 1/5, 1/8, 2/6, 3/8 per dozen 
Glass Cloths, 2/11, 8/9, 4/2 4/11, 6/- per dozen 
Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 8/-, 3/3, 8/6 per dozen 


ALL GOODS HEMMED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Carriage paid to all parts of the Country 
on orders of £1 and upwards. 


Orders sent from Abroad during Sale Time will 
be executed at Sale Prices. 


Walpole Brothers, 


LIMITED, 
Irish: Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 
89, New Bond Street, 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street) 
AND 


102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 


45 & 47, CORPORATION ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
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great interest, and has frequently“exercised 
her royal power, in political affairs. As 
one instance may be mentioned the inter- 
position of the Queen between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
time of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. The Queen took in this, as she 
has done in matters in general, a vigor- 
ous personal view. Finding that serious 
disturbance was likely to arise from the 
strongly marked differences of opinion 
between the Head of the Established 
Church and the Leader of Parliament, 
‘ ghe entered upon a course of negotiation 
between them, which resulted in her opinions 
being carried into effect; and as may be 
seen by any curious reader in Dr. 
Benham’s ‘‘ Life of Archbishop Tait,” 
what the Queen did, and that alone, 
prevented a serious conflict between 
the two Houses of Parliament and the 
opposing parties in religion. When to this 
statesmanlike capacity is added the admir- 
ab:e character of the Queen’s private life, 
it is quite certain that the influence which 
she exercises more or less consciously upon 
the minds of those who have grown up 
with her for their sovereign, has done more 
to promote the progress of women in the 
Victorian ea than any other single 
circumstance. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


Wowen have again done well in the Cambridge 
University examinations, especially in the 
mathematical ones. There are, I believe, not 
far short of ten times as many men as women 
studying at Cambridge, yet fourteen women have 
taken mathematical honours, and seventy-four 
men. The severe unimaginative study that 
was 80 recently supposed to be entirely beyond 
the capacity of the female brain might hence 
be supposed to be peculiarly congenial. But 
still, women cannot take the Cambridge B.A.! 
The highest place gained by a lady is “‘ between 
the 11th ‘and 18th Wranglers.” This proud 
position was reached by Miss G. Longbottom. 
Another woman “equals the 26th Wrangler.” 
In the Senior Optimes (the next grade of 
eminence) there are no fewer than 10 women to 
27 men. 
* * 1 

Cambridge prides itself on being the mathe- 
maticians’ University, and makes less fuss 
over the other branches of higher learning. 
Still, the women who prefer natural science 
and classical culture to mathematics are not 
behind their sisters in real distinction, nor in 
place, 
Honours, one (Miss Lorimer) in the first class 
of the Classical Tripos, and eleven others in 
various Honours positions. 

* * * 

Following the names of the Honours men 
comes a long list of prizes, exhibitions, and 
scholarships given to the successful men from 
the funds of the University. The same old 
endowments give nothing to reward the women. 
Much of the “tall talk” at the recent dis- 
cussions on the admission of women to degrees 
would have been found, could it have been 
analysed down to its elements, to be simply 
alarm lest these money rewards should be taken 
Y Women in the future. In justice, those prizes 
Ought to be open to the best students of either 


————<$——— 


sex; the money so earned often enables a 


There are two women in Science 
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student to continue learning, and this is, in 
fact, the object and purpose both of prizes and 
scholarships for undergraduates, and of fellow- 


ships for graduates. Why should women who 


now prove themselves so able to take advan- 
tage of facilities for learning not have a share 
in these aids and opportunities to obtain it ? 
* % me 
Cambridge “‘ congregation "’ has accepted the 


Committee proposed to consider the question of 


women’s degrees at that University, so that the 
question is there still alive. 


have qualified for the honours degree by resi- 
dence and examination. Girton College has 
done the same thing for many years, but these 


Oxford certificates will be available for all regis- 
tered association students, no matter to what 
college, hall, or other body they belong. There 
will also be something for those who do not 
take the-degree course. Two other certificates 
will be issued—one for the full degree residence 
and an approved course of examinations, and 
another for shorter residence and fewer exami- 
nations; but honours somewhere in the course 
will be obligatory for these as well as for the 
degree-course certificate—a requirement which 
seems to me unfair while men get a degree for 


a ‘* pass.” 
* * 


In commemoration of the Queen, a new and 
very fine statue of Her Majesty has been erected 
in the Royal Exchange Court, London. It does 
not show her as she is now, but reproduces the 
young lady of 1844 who opened the then new 
buildings of the Exchange. As a legend along 
the frontage of this building tells, the original 
Royal Exchange was opened by Queen Elizabeth, 
and the restored one was opened by Queen 
Victoria. Around what two historic names does 
more glory and interest centre than around 


these? Their connection, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, with the heart of our commercial system, 
is worthy commemoration. 
statue has been borne jointly by the Corporation 


of London and the Royal Exchange, and the 
statue has been carved by Mr. Thorneycroft out 


of a solid block of white marble. 
: * * * 


Seldom in political history has there been so 


extraordinary a catastrophe as that of the 
Education Bill. I was in the House of Commons 
on *Monday when Mr.’ Balfour, his face white 


and his brow knit, made his speech, announcing 


that the Bill was to be withdrawn, “ lock, stock 
and barrel ’’—the great sessional mesure of one 
of the strongest majorities of history to be 
sacrificed and given up completely! 


different Bill. 


It is satisfactory to find that a startling and 
revolutionary measure, burst without previous 
discussion, and even without warning,.on the 
country, can be thus destroyed by mere force of 
public discussion and adverse opinion. It is 
satisfactory, I say, in the sense that, if a majority 
could be relied on to push through whatever a 
Ministry of the moment wished, we should be 
living under an oligirchy—an absolute despot- 
ism—whatever it might be called and however 
often it might be changed in composition. 

* ok 

Anoteworthy fact for women is that to which 
Miss Annie Leigh Browne, the indefatigable 
hon. secretary of the Women’s Local Govern- 


ee 


The Oxford friends 
of women’s education, however, recognise their 
defeat, and have decided to organise, as the best 
substitute available for the degree, a system of 
issuing certificates to those women students who 


The cost of the 


Next 
Session, no doubt, some sort of a substitute 
will be introduced, but it will surely be a very 
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ment Society, draws attention, namely, that the 
National Liberal Federation, the official organi- 
sation of the party as men understand the party, 
has put forth a sheet of reasons against the Bill, 
in which the grounds of objection on the part of 
women are entirely ignored. To the heads of 
the Liberal party organisation it was of no 
consequence that women were to be deprived of 
their direct authority over the education of the 
children of the ‘nation, and that the poor-law 
children were to be taken away from the care of 
women guardians. Surely the omission by the 
Liberal male leaders of any reference to this 
treatment of women and girls as one of the 
grounds of objection to the Bill ought to show 
women of their own party how very necessary 
women’s independent suffrage and separate 
organisation are to secure proper attention to 
their sex’s interests ? 
‘ «= * 


Everywhere, however, the selfish indifference 
of women to the interests of their sex is 
an obstacle to progress. If the individual 
is fairly fortunate in her personal relations, or 
thinks she can be more 80 by pretending to be 
happy and satisfied, little indeed will many of 
them care as to the position of their sex as a 
whole, and the miseries that result from it to 
hundreds and thousands of others. Especially if 
they can be persuaded (as men everywhere are 
careful to do) that religion requires women’s 
submission to injustice, and patient and silent 
endurance of all wrongs and evils, women will not 
stir to help themselves or to improve the lot of 


their sex. 
* * * 


This is so everywhere, and is no less 
visible amongst the educated and enlightened 
nations of Europe than in the darker East. 
Women here who do not insist on candidates 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage being chosen 
to receive the support and aid of women in 
elections, the Chinese mothers who get up in 
the night to bind tighter the feet of their girls, the 
Indian women who press on the infant marriage 
of their daughters—it is all one spirit. In a 
paper read recently before the meeting of the 
National Indian Association by Lena Sorabji 
she made touching reference to this sorrowful 
acquiescence of women in what means so much 
misery to their kind :— 


‘‘The majority of Zenana ladies would, I 
think, prefer to remain in purdah—i.e., behind 
the veil—even did their people wish them to throw 
it off. A sweet little Mohammedan lady friend 
of mine said the other day that the unhappiest 
and most uncomfortable drive she had ever had 
was once when her husband induced her to go 
out with an English lady in an open carriage. 
I do not think they ought to be forced to give it 
up ; but I do think that a great deal can be done 
for them, if all those who come in contact with 
them felt it their duty to bring some interest 
into their lives. An enterprising lady in 
Poona gave riding lessons to Zenana ladies 
by moonlight—one would wish for perpetual 
moonlight nights if that would be any induce- 
ment to them to take the exercise so necessary 
to health, which they hardly ever get. Just a 
few Zenana ladies have closed-in tennis and 
Badminton courts, and are beginning to like 
outdoor exercise; but most of them are too 
indolently inclined even if they have the oppor- 
tunity of taking it. Three or four days before I 
sailed I visited a Zenana where two of the 
three ladies I saw were crippled—just for want 
of exercise! Each lady had her own suite of 
apartments, and her own attendants, and every- 
thing that comfort might suggest; but it was 
more than sad to see these young lives sacrificed 
to old customs. I was once at a ladies’ party 
in India where outdoor A were played, and 
of about fifty Indian ladies present only one of 


them really kne @ how to run, and she had, up 
to the age of ten, attended,an English school.” 
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requires them; ‘‘ and I’ve not had time to clear 
up after going over the vine,” or the cucumber 
, or the c themum cuttings, as the 
case may be. Soshe will prick out the lettuce, or 
thin the parsley, or sweep up litter in the green. 
eet a aancace ot cea eee 
e ce O houses cle 
and free from refuse shal ntena'caal obastal ue 
overrated, and it is a point about which inex. 
perienced gardeners are be to be careless. A 
pre por aere Legs — if pushed for 
e, e advan of an employer’s ignoran 
pes au 2 gre ll oats 
I have known one protest that the vine 
prunings made excellent manure for the vine 
roots, and leave two years’ accumulation on the 
floor of a small vinery, to which he was sup- 
posed to give occasional attention. The vine 
roots were outside, but he felt sure his employer 
would never think of that. Nor did she until 
some chance visitor discovered that the vine, 
the rafters, and flooring were thick with mealy 
bug, and then the carpet of half-rotted leaves 
was taken up, to discover hundreds of cock- 
roaches beneath. 


Ee 


MARRIED WOMEN’S NAMES. 


Wuat’s in a name ? 


LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. H. Cuambsrtary, F.R.H.S. 


‘* We have not a staff of gardeners, you know, 
and everything cannot be done just to the minute. 
The man comes in once (or twice as the case 
may be) in the week, and things have to wait.” 

This is so often said to me by the owners of 
small gardens and greenhouses, when I point 
out that certain plants are going wrong all for 
want of timely attention. If the claims of 
business or physical incapacity made it out of 
the question that such people should help them- 
selves, one would not feel annoyed with them, 
but when an able-bodied woman, with plenty of 
leisure, tells you she is ‘‘ devoted to her garden,” 
yet cannot understand why the lettuces are 
tough, this flower pot full of worms, the leaves 
of that plant are turning yellow, the position 
of adviser is one that exasperates greatly. She 
wants to hear the blame laid on the gardener, 
that she may have authority to blame him 


minster, on Friday afternoon, June 26th, 1896, 
at 4 p.m. C. B. MeLaren, Esq., M.P., will 
preside, and will be supported by Miss Willard, 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
Miss R. B. Haldane, Esq., Q.C., 
M.P., W. 8. B. McLaren, Esq., and others. It 
will be a very interesting gathering, and in the 
present position of the question in the House of 
Commons it is very important that a large and 
influential gathering of friends shall take place. 
Will my dear readers, therefore, make an effort 
to come ? : 
* * * 


The Nursing Exhibition closed after a fort- 
night’s show (successful. from every point of 
view) with a presentation to Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick. It took the form of an album con- 
taining the newspaper notices of the exhibition, 
which owed its initiation, and largely its suc- 
cess, to her care and skill. Indeed, Mrs. 


herself. 

' She would be quite aware that if she kept no 
household servant, but had only a charwoman 
in once or twice a week, that she herself must 
do much in a regular and methodical way, 


Fenwick has done a great deal directly for | unless chaos reigned between the visits, and Nothing! 
nurses, and indirectly for nursing, which is | that, if this were so, the woman could never| Everything! 


pers order, as her day would be all too 
short. 

Common sense should teach her that, if she 
works in the garden at all, her work must have 
method in it to be of appreciable value, and 
that it should supplement that of the occa- 
sional man. Why blame him for tough let- 
tuces, if the plants were too small, or the 
weather unfavourable, for their being pricked 
out one Tuesday, so that he was obliged to 
leave them till the next week, when they were 
cramped and over-drawn ? Could she not have 
pricked them out herself, or have seen that the 
young newly-rooted Ree were not placed so 
close together that their lower leaves turned 
yellow, and fell off from want of air and light ? 
If azaleas, or arums, or winter-flowering carna- 
tions, or other pot plamts are turned out of 
doors from frames or glasshouses in early 
summer, and the gardener’s most urgent duty 
is to stick the peas, or gather cherries, or mow 
the lawn, surely the mistress of the garden 
might find a suitable place for these plants to 
summer in, and (if she thinks it beneath her 
dignity to make their bed of ashes) she can 
find some boards and place the pots upon them 
until the permanent place is ready. 

The other day I wraikedl round a garden when a 
sharp wind was blowing; half a dozen Malmaison 
carnations in pots had been turned out of a house 
to make way for tomatoes, and were lying prone, 
north, south, east, and west, on the strawberry 
bed. They were nice, healthy plants, full of 
flower-buds; but one had been broken by the 
wind, there were sticks to some of them, but 
the plants were not tied to them, so no support 
was given. I pointed out that these plants 
should be. immediately taken up, properly tied, 
and placed in a tolerably sheltered place, 
with something under the pot to prevent 
the ingress of worms—particularly of wire- 
worms, which love carnations, oe of which 
the garden soil was full. Yesterday I heard 
that .only two plants survive out of that 
half-dozen. Some valuable cuttings were not 
doing well because in an unsuitable position ; I 
begged they might be moved at once, and as a 
hanging shelf overhead was exactly the place 
required, it would have been an easy task to put 
them there. Three weeks elapsed before it was 
done, and the cuttings are only just recovering 
the mistake, while several are lost because of it ; 
and the owner may think herself exceedingly 
fortunate that the whole batch is not dead. 

Anoccasional gardener coming in finds such an 
immense lot of things wanting attention that 
he is often bewildered as to where he shall 
begin, and, work as steadily as he may, it is 
almost certain he will have to leave some tasks 
unfinished. If a proper spirit exists between 
him and his mistress, he will be able to say to 
her in the evening, ‘‘ Those little lettuces will 
want to go out in a day or two, and here is the 
bed for them,” followed up by directions if she 


Both answers are correct—according to the 
point of view one takes of the matter. Although 
we know “a rose would smell as sweet by any 
other name,” we are all glad that it isn’t called 
a pumpkin. Why should a woman completely 
lose her identity, naan, bag 9 she enters into 
a matrimonial partners ip ? My friend, Emma 
Juzek, marries, and people call her Mrs. Jobn 
Smith. Why should they? Why should they 
not call him Mr. Emma Juzek? A girl in 
Africa wrote a book which touched the heart of 
the world and made her famous. When Olive 
Schreiner married her husband took her name 
and became Mr. Schreiner. So Africa has set 
us an example of the opposite extreme! 

Why not choose a middle course and indulge 
in a partnership of names, so arranged that 
neither party to the contract shall lose their 
identity? Let Emma Juzek become Mrs. 
Emma Juzek-Smith, and John Smith become 
Mr. John Smith-Juzek. Of course, as men 
usually consider women nothing but an append- 
age, her name should be tacked on behind his! 
Or if the man chooses to remain Mr. John 
Smith without any acknowledgement of the 
matrimonial partnership, why—let him! But 
if he is at liberty to retain his name, why 
should his wife lose hers? Why should 
woman be called upon to sink her identity ? Is 
it a punishment for the folly of marrying ? 

Harriet E. Orcutt. 


ee 


FAITHFUL HUSBANDS. 

Mosr birds pair for life—possibly, indeed, all 
do; but further observation is needed to fully 
confirm, or disprove, this point. One thing, 
however, is quite certain, the courtship is 
renewed every spring with all the fervour ofa 
young attachment, as if the pairs were coming 
together for the first time, and had not already 
passed through the trying ordeal of paternity. 
The old wife is courted with as many demon- 
strations of devotion as the bride, and this it 's 
that imparts such a degree of interest to the 
proceedings, and establishes the superiority, n 
this respect at all events, of the avian over the 
human animal.—Dr. W. T. Greene. 


Fle 


most valuable. Mr. Harrison Cripps, who 
made the presentation, referred to her organisa- 
tion of the nursing department of St. Bartholo- 
_mew’s, to her founding the Royal British 
Nurses Association and so instituting a system 
of registration of nurses, and to her fostering 
care of the Home of Rest for tired nurses at 
Brighton, to which the profits from this exhibi- 
tion are to go. ~ 
* * * 


Messrs. Cosenza & Co., of Wigmore-street, 
who are the London representatives of Messrs. 
Bolland & Son, inform us that the famous 
Chester confectioners have been honoured with 
the order for the cake for the wedding of 
H.B.H. the Princess Maud of Wales. Messrs. 
Bolland, whose warrant of appointment to the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria is 
dated in 1885, have furnished the cake at every 
Royal wedding that has taken place within the 
last sixty years. 


——— lle 


‘ Central National Society for 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 


Offices—39 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Of the Society will be held in the 


WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL, 


Caxton Street, Westminster, 


ON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 26th, 1896, 


at 4 P.M. 


C. B, McLaren, Esq. WLP. 


will preside and will be supported by 
Hiss WILLARD, Mre. FENWICK MILLEB, Mrs, WYAFORD PHILIPPS, 
Mrs. SCATUHBRD, Miss BALGARNIB, R. F. HALTANB, Bq, Q.C., MP. 
W. 8. B. MctARBN, Eeo., and others, 


FaTHERHoop.—Fatherhood demands (J) & 
man of physical purity and soundness; (2) & 
thinking man; (3) a man of religious spirit, & 
humanity-loving man. Whatever one may have 
received by the law of heredity, he must make 
the most and best of himself for the sake of 
succeeding generations. No man is free from 
guilt who transmits a single element of physical 
sie pag or disease which he can possibly 
avoid. 


W INDERMERE.—A house party of twenty 
rson 


ons is being arranged for August and part of 
September in a pleasant residence. Every endeavour will 
be used to make the visit agreeable and entertaining. A 
good table will be kept and the persoual comfort of visitors 
will be cared for. Terms, Two Guineas a week. Engage- 
ments can be made for the whole or partof thetime. Any 
ladies oe geneeme wishing to join are requested to write 
to Mrs. WaLTERS, 20, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 


% bad ae 
I THink the State can no more afford to 
dispense with the votes of women in its affairs 
than the family.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzrz Herirace. 


SIGNAL. 


and lay the meat in the middle, then bring | 

up the edges, moistening with water and beaten 

egg, & poets of each, or use the white of the 
if the yolk can be used in other ways, press 


HE WOMAN'S 
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please the children. There are few more whole- 
some sweets than 
HONEY CAKE, 


and it has the property of keeping moist—if 


e 

(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic | well and pleat up or crimp, using the thumb | wrapped in a cloth—for several da: This is 
Economy; Author of ‘‘ Cassell’s New Unt- | and forefinger of the right hand for the pinching | one of many other nice cakes I have 
versal Cookery,” ‘ Cookery evolved by the aid of Hovis flour. Take four 


‘True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


SOME PORTABLE SNACKS. 


At this time of year, when long, country 
rambles are the order of the day, portable fare 
is more or less in request. I am leading off 
with a very old-fashioned dish, yet one that has 
in it many good features; it is substantial, 

ain and wholescme, and “ bread and meat in 
one”; therefore, almost needlesg to add, it is as 
suitable for the juveniles to take for the school 
dinner, as for the seniors to pack in cycle bag 
or fishing basket. 

BREAD AND MEAT PASTY 

is the name of the dish, but what a host of 
kinds there are! The crust is made thus: 
Take some light, white dough, prepared for 
bread making, just as it is, well risen, and ready 
for the oven, and roll it in a square ; then for a 
pound, put in the middle a quarter of a pound 
of butter, or half lard will do, or a mixture of 
lard and nice dripping ; but the crust, even with 
butter, is so cheap that it is worth a trial in that 
form. Now bring the four corners over to 
meet in the middle, and roll out; repeat the 
folding and rolling three times, always bringing 
the corners to the centre, when the crust is 
ready, and should be used at once. Now comes 
the question what shall we put in the crust, for 
there are so many good things that selection is 
not easy. I can heartily recommend, 


<SAUSAGE PASTIES. 


Those who make their own sausage’meat, as 
so many do (especially country residents) in 
these days of cheap and handy little mincin 

machines, can create many a toothsome morse 
very easily. They will have some favourite 
recipes, no doubt; but the majority, perhaps, 
stick pretty faithfully, year out and year in, 
to beef and pork. A mixture of beef and veal 
may be suggested as nice for a change; veal 
with a little fat ham or bacon is delicious ; and, 
of course, with so plain a crust, a little extra 
richness of the interior is really an improve- 
ment; then mutton is tasty, if well seasoned, 
and one of the most digestible meats. It should 
not be forgotten that in a dish of this kind more 
seasoning than usual is called for. as the crust, 
which must be rather thick, wants flavouring. 
In plain words, the seasoning has to do dowels 
duty. Those who favour curries (and how tasty 
and appetising they are in hot weather!) may 
blend a flavouring of curry powder or paste with 
the sausage meat. About three-quarters of a 
pound should be used for a pound of paste, if 
made into a couple of pasties, but for smaller 
ones rather more meat in proportion is needed, 
the crust being a little thinner. The baking 
must depend upon the size and thickness of 
the pasties; but they should be thoroughly 
done. To shape them, cut the paste in rounds 


| white 


‘or Schools,” | and the forefinger of the left hand as a oe se 


When nearly baked they may be washed over 
with a little milk, or, better still, egg. The 
alone answers, though it gives a gloss of 
paler kind. Always remember to gash or 


& 
| thoroughly prick the tops ; the former is better. 


CHICKEN PASTY 

is first-rate. I have in mind a cookery demon- 
stration, at which one was made, just as below, 
with the bread crust, together with a second 
one, of the puff-paste type, and there were half- 
a-dozen would-be-purchasers for the plain, to 
one for the rich pasty ; but novelty, no doubt, 
pres a part in the demand, as it always does. 

is is not an extravagant dish, for a small bird 
goes a long way. 

Boil and skin and remove the bones from the 
chicken, at any rate, the large ones; of course, 
the bird may be boned before cooking, with 
considerable adven‘s:e. Cut it up into mouth- 
fuls while hot, arc. :cison freely with a mixture 
of salt and pcpper, grated lemon rind and 
nutmeg, then sprinkle with lemon juice. Now 
cut up from six to eight ounces of cooked bacon 
in dice, and make Tall-egint of thick white 
sauce, using a couple of ounces of flour and 
rather less butter, and some of the boiling 
liquor, for, though less white than when milk is 
used, the sauce is more tasty, and colour in 
such cases is immaterial. Season this well also, 


mix with the meats, and set aside to cool. The | 


yolk of a raw egg gives smoothness to the 
sauce, but may be dispensed with for a plain 
dish. The making of these pasties is different 
from the foregoing recipes. Use tin plates for 
the pes ose shaped like a soup plate are 
the best—line with crust, fill, and cover with a 
second round, rather thicker than the first; 
there should be plenty of “ filling.” When the 
chicken meat runs short, it can be eked out with 
veal; and hard-boiled eggs, chopped parsley, 
and other herbs, are purely optional additions. 
The bones will not be wasted in any economical 
household. If boiled down to a small quantity | 
of stock that will jelly when cold, a little may 
be poured in after the pasties have been out of | 
the oven a short time. 
The same rule holds good here as for meat 
ies, i.e., the meat should have time to sink a | 
ittle, then there is more room for the gravy. I 
can thoroughly recommend a 


VEAL AND HAM PASTY. 


Make some nice plain veal stuffing, enough to 
form a thin layer at the bottom and top, the 
veal being sandwiched in between ; in this way 
the crust is flavoured in a very satisfactory 
fashion ; the meat, about a poe for a good 
pasty, should be stewed gently in a little stock 
(made from the bone) until tender, and must be 
well seasoned; the ham, cooked, and about a 
fourth the weight, may be in dice and mixed up 
with the veal, or can be in thin slices, above 
and below it. 

Now I will pass on to another department of 
the cuisine, and detail something that is sure to 


ounces of Hovis and twelve ounces of good 
household flour, add half an ounce of ground 
ginger, the grated peel of half a lemon, and a 
couple of ounces of sultanas or the same w ht 


of candied peel ; much fruit is a mistake in this. 
Mix in five ounces of white sugar ; then melt in 
a saucepan five ounces of thin honey, pwre, 


with the same weight of lard and butter mixed ; 
stir until just melted, and as soon as the mix- 
ture has cooled beat in a couple of eggs; don’t 
begrudge a few minutes for the beating either, 
for it is worth it. 

The two preparations are now to be blended 
and the beating renewed. Finally, mix a good 
half teaspoonful of carbonate of soda in a couple 
of tablespoonfuls of milk, and stir in at the end. 
The precaution of sieving the soda is always 
well observed, and the amalgamation is to 

‘thorough, though no more beating is wanted. 

| Indeed, it would harm tho cake. A shallow 

tin, round or square, should be greased, and not - 
| much more than half filled. The cake will take 

| from forty minutes, and the oven should be 

very steady, rather the quickest at the first. 

Prick the top of the cake when three parts 

| done, and to give a nice gloss brush it over with 

| beaten egg, or the white only, but it is not 

essential. 


F.. WHAT A MAN CAN’T DO. 

He may have all knowledge, but in regard to 
feminine frocks he will surely be ignorance 
itself. Here is an example of his taste: The 
man in question was a pleasant combination of 
sage, scholar, and man of the world. He could 
discourse learnedly cn art; he knew much of 
science; he was wise in philosophic lore. He 
/sat up and said: “I never saw but one hand- 
somely-dressed woman in my life.”’ 

His listeners waited for a description with 
eagerness. Was it a queen in full royal robes, 
| or was it one of those masculine idols—a girl in 
a simple white muslin with a pink ribbon sash ? 

s She was a woman of sixty,” he continued, 
and his listeners saw that they were to escape 
the muslin-garbed girl. ‘‘ She wore a brown silk 
skirt,” he went on, impressively. ‘‘ It was per- 
fectly plain, but full enough to give the lines of 
flowing drapery. She also wore a brown cloth 
cape that came about to her hips. It was a 
lighter brown than her skirt, and was trimmed 
with sable.”’ 

No one appeared to be overcome with admi- 
ration at the mental picture called up by the 
description. The women looked at one another 
questioningly. 

“And,” continued the man, in the tones of 
one who has gradually reached a magnificent 
climax, ‘‘ she wore a black broadcloth hood——”’ 

“A what?” shrieked the women. 

‘A hood trimmed with otter. I tell you she 
was a symphony in harmonising, blending 
colours. There was——” 

He stopped, for his listeners were in various 
yes of convulsions. 


More than 


100,000, O0OO 


MEA Ls 


were supplied last year by 


MELLINS FOOD. . 


eee ooeeeeeeeoooaoooooooouumwms 
Samples Post Free from MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


; 
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WHAT’ TO WEAR. 


——___—— 


o e— ee -) = : 

GARDEN OR AFTERNOON PARTY DRESS. 
Skirt and sleeves in alpaca or shot glacé silk; blouse bodice in chené silk or alpaca, 
- yevers covered guipure lace, collar of wide Valenciennes lace. Complete pattern, price 1s. 14d. 


REFRESHING. 


Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
= HALF - PINTS, 23d. 


WHULESOME. 


Hidhly prized by all. 


DELICIOUS. 

Prepared in silver-lined pans 

na SORDON aera ae 5 
9 : “Jellies ry | 

really adi "0 our health and = PINTS, 44d. 


luxury.” SNe ee : == QUARTS, 8d 
8. CHIVERS & SONS, 5, ocics ror Panu Jaw Factory. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIV&RS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG | CHIVERS’ PIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| MANGBS—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— | Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its réport 
two more delicious and digestible additions to | (1895) says: ‘‘ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply .. is now well-known throughont the country 

| adding milk and boiling. | for the excellence of its manufectur2s.” 


\ TNT 


DRUGS WON'T Do. 


FREE TRIAL OF SOMETHING THAT 
WILL DO. 


You would be perfectly astonished if you were 
made aware of the many thousands of pounds 
absolutely thrown away from year to year upon 
so-called curatives that are foisted upon a public 
only too willing to believe the specious arguments 
laid before them. 


Even the hard-earned shillings of the very 

r are wasted in this way; in fact, it is to the 
ignorant, anxious to rid themselves of the various 
ailments which handicap them in the race for 
life, that such ar, ents are too often addressed. 

Now, stren and muscular activity, rosy 
cheeks, plumpness, and health, can be rt 
without medicine. 

The el oan oh i the system from the wast. 
ing of tissues which is going on every day can 
only be accomplished by the proper assimilation 
of food. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It can, 
however, be accomplished with a perfect, flesh- 
forming, palatable, and agreeable Food Beverage. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food Beverage, 
possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
strengthening, and stimulating powers unsur- 

assed by any other Food Beverages: Dr. Tibbles’ 

i-Cocoa is not a medicine. It does simply 
what it is claimed to do, and its strengthe 
powers are being recognised to an extent hitherto 
unknown in the history of any preparation. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
S1GNAL (a post card will do) a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 
There is no magic in all thie. It is a dai 
honest, sieaiptiineward offer. It is done to 
introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into eve 
home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentra‘ 
form of nourishment and vitality, is invaluable ; 
nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face 
the strife and battle of life with greater 
endurance and more sustained exertion, it is 
absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoais made up in 6d. packets 
and 9d. and ls. 6d. tins. It can be obtained 
from all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk House, 
Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


WHAT IT REALLY MEANT. 


Paut Louis Courier, Frenchman, is a true 
philosopher. Having been recently assailed 
with great bitterness by a French professor, he 
quietly remarked: ‘I fancy he must be vexed. 
He called me Jacobin, rebel, plagiarist, thief, 

isoner, forger, leper, madman, impostor, 

ibeller, a grimacing rag-picker. I gather what 

he wants to say. He means that he and I are 
not of the same opinion, and this is only his way 
of putting it.” 


Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,38/11 


c. R. HALLETT; 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
COURT AND GENERAL DRESS 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London, W. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


PRESIDENTAL ELECTION OF THE 
B.W.T.A. 


Deak Mapam,—As my name was used in the 
election of President of the N.B.W.T.A., in my 
absence, without my knowledge or consent, by 
seven delegates whose identity is unknown to 
me, I shall be extremely obliged if you will 
kindly allow me room in the Siena to deny any 
paoeiadne of, or sympathy with, their action. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. Luoyp Jongs. 


MRS. CONYBEARE CRAVEN IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


Dear Mapam,—So many of my friends take 
in your paper that I thought perhaps a letter 
from me would be found interesting, especially 
as this part of Canada is to most people still an 
unknown country. 

We had a very exciting journey out in the 
Vancowver. When near Newfoundland a north- 
westerly gale raged for a day and a night, which 
brought down floes of ice and icebergs from the 
northern regions. We were all awakened one 
night by the sudden cessation of the screw and 
the sound of a harsh grating and cutting as the 

ropeller stopped. Fortunately it was a moon- 
ight night and the sea calm. We looked out of 
our portholes and saw we were ice-locked. 
For two hours we never moved, then slowly the 
ii ship turned round, cutting the ice. At 
our o’clock the sun rose and a magnificent sight 
met our eyes. Two vast icebergs were in sight 
and scores of smaller ones moving amidst floes 
of ice. One iceberg was not half a mile 
off and looked like the Dover cliffs adrift. The 
sun’s rays lighted up one side of this d mass, 
turning it rosy red ; on the shady aide ti was of 
every tint of blue, and grey, and pearl, while the 

eat caverns and ravines were deepest green in 
ue. This effect was repeated on every berg 
and ice mass in varying degrees, while the 
snow on the floes seemed aflame. It was a 
magnificent sight, one never to be forgotten. 
In the midst of the great beauty of the scene 
one could not forget the danger, which lent a 
sense of awfulness to the splendour; for, if it 
had been a foggy night or a heavy sea, the 
vessel might never have been heard of again. 
As it was we slowly retreated eastward for a 
hundred miles before we were clear of the ice. 
Many of the icebergs were of very fantastic 
shapes, though the larger ones resembled 
mostly mountain groups or peaks. 

This experience delayed us considerably, for 
we had to enter the Gulf of St. Lawrence by a 
more southernly route. We were surprised at 
not meeting any floating ice, either in the gulf 
or in the river, till we were within 50 miles of 
Quebec. Then a pilot came on board, and we 
heard that the ice bridges at Montreal and 
Quebec had not yet broken up, as was expected 
the week before, and that we should probably 
be kept some time in the river. You can 
imagine our disgust, for already we had been 
two days longer on board than usual, and now 
our period of discomfort appeared likely to be 
indefinitely nrolhiged, We had to anchor all 
night, and every hour the ice floes became more 
numerous, racing by on the swift current. In 
the morning the whole river seemed blocked, 
but, by hugging one shore and cutting through 
channels which opened out in the ice, we made 
slow progress. The sun was very hot, and we 
basked on deck with parasols up, and our eyes 
ached with the glare of snow-covered hills and 
the slow-moving ice around us. At last we 
were within sight of the castle-crowned 
heights of Quebec, about seventeen miles 
still lay between us. We tried to get through a 
narrow channel in vain, the ice was stronger 
than the ship, it ground against our side, taking 
off all our paint, and in one moment we were 
listed right over on our side; all held on to 
whatever was nearest in breathless terror. The 
captain shouted orders from the bridge, and 
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then, slowly, the old ship righted herself, and 
the danger was over; but it was an awful 
moment for us all. All the baggage had been 
taken out of the hold and piled on the steerage 
deck, on it sat some 400 emigrants. These 
would all have been thrown into the freezing 
river had we gone over on the mud bank we 
were close to. What saved us was the depth 
of water. After this we ran no risks, but lay to 
while the ice ran out, and finally reached Quebec 
without further adventures, and took train at 
once for Montreal. Some years ago I had 
stayed at Quebec with Lady Aberdeen, up in 
the old historic fort, when, instead of arctic 
scenes, all the banks of the two great rivers 
were ablaze with autumn tints. 


At Montreal we got on the Vancouver train. 
Only a few people besides ourselves were in the 
Pulkuan, so we had plenty of room to walk 
about. We visited the colonist's car, full of 
working people going West, chiefly to Winni- 
peg. There was a family of 12 children, with 
their father and mother. The seats pulled out 
and formed beds and other berths let down at 
night, and they took their food for the four days 
with them. Very weary they looked long 
before they reached their destination, poor 
things. There were a great many foreigners, 
Swedish and German women—these and China- 
men are the servants in the West. It seems a 
pity our young women will not go out more as 
servants, for the wages are good. But they 
must be willing to do a little of everything; that 
is why Chinamen are so largely employed, they 
cook and scrub and wash. I own I grudge 
the thousands of pounds the Chinamen yearly 
take in wages, when I think of our girls at home 
toiling for a bare living; £40 and £50 per 
annum are common wages for a Chinaman 
servant. — 


After nearing Lake Superior the scenery for a 
thousand miles was very monotonous. A desert 
of barren rocks and hopeless bush, frozen rivers 
and lakes and ponds innumerable. Occasionally 
we skirted the north shore of this inland sea 
and had in view fine headlands and bluffs. 
Before reaching Winnipeg we stopped at Rat- 
portage, on the Lake of the Woods, which is 
really very lovely even in the winter. There 
are thousands of wooded, picturesque islands 
on this lake. On many, rich inhabitants of 
Winnipeg have their country houses. In all the 
lakes trout and salmon abound, and we enjoyed 
at the meals, admirably served in the dining 
cars, specimens of these delicious fish. In 
respect of the feeding arrangements the Canadian 
Pacific is far superior to the American lines. 
For 3s. we had capital breakfasts and dinners, 
with the best of tea and coffee, fresh cream, and 
plenty of excellent fruit, and the meat was 
always tender and well cooked. 

Winnipeg is called the Prairie capital. Instead 
of the wild scenery of innumerable deep, rock- 
bound lakes we were rushing across limitless 
plains, without a tree. Only now and then we 
caught sight of isolated huts and a few cattle. 
But everywhere curious oval hollows dented the 
surface of these vast prairies; they are the 
wallows of the millions of buffalo that once 
ranged over them. Just as the round ant-hills 
form the striking feature of the South African 
‘‘Veldt,” so these circles, formed by these 
exterminated cattle, are the chief feature of the 
prairies. Strange that such a tiny animal in 
one continent and such a huge one in the other 
should both impress the sea-like surface of these 
plains so differently, and yet these circular 
hollows at once recalled to my mind the ant- 
hills of South Africa. It is sad to think of 
these splendid beasts having been so wantonly 
destroyed. When one sees the myriad traces 
of their roamings one wonders how such 
enormous herds could have been so completely 
destroyed. 

We picked, near some of the stations, a pale 
lilac flower, very like a large anemone, only 
covered with silver hairs—they are called Prairie 
crocuses. 

Early one morning at sunrise we approached 
the Rocky Mountains. They rise suddenly 
from the prairie, a vast rugged mass of grey 
rock, purple blue forest and snowy peaks. 
Calgary, which is a very important town, was 


(Continued on page 414). 
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THE HAPPIEST MAN. 


Ir (writes the special reporter of the Hampshire 
Independent) I had been directed to go to the 
Isle of Wight and find the happiést man in the 
Island, I should have thought that the task 
was impossible. But if his statement is correct 
(and of that I have not the least doubt) there is 
no more happy man there than one I came 
across the othe. 

a It was Mr. 
Albert Eaton 
Smith, furniture J 
salesman, of 
Church-road, 
Gurnard, near {¥ 
Cowes. 

‘* My wife,” he f 
remarked, ‘“ will? 
be here directly, 3 
and she will be} 
able to tell you #7 
the story for her- 
self.” He then 
proceeded to tell me how his wife became a 

at sufferer. She was apparently bloodless, 
eath-like pale, and listless, with no strength to 
attend to her domestic duties. All sorts of 
advertised remedies were tried, but they were 
useless, and the husband feared the worst. They 
read in the paper, however, of the many extra- 
aces Ral cae effected by means of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. 

‘* My wife,” continued Mr. Smith, “be to 
take the Pills, and 
on the fourth day 
we clearly saw a 
change already. 
She came down. 
stairs with acolour 
on her face, and 
quite a healthy 

low upon her. 

ince then she 
has been going on 
taking these Pills, 
and she has got 
7 healthier and 

stronger ever 
day. Only one medicine could have had suc 
an effect. Everything else had failed. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People have made 
me the happiest man in the Island. There is 
no anxiety now; I see the wife improving every 
day, and I think‘everybody ought to know of the 
excellence of these Pills.” 

As we were talking the lady herself entered. 
She certainly had a very healthy glow upon her 
face, and carried a bonny little girl in her arms. 
She corroborated her husband in every way, 
and said that she had never felt better in all her 
life. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
have, indeed, a reputation among the highest 
and lowest in the land, owing to the wonderful 
cures they have effected in rheumatism, paraly- 
sis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, rickets, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and 
lungs, anemia, pale and sallow complexion, 
weakness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains 
in the back, female weakness, and hysteria. 
These Pills are genuine only with full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are a 
tonic—the only tonic pill—not a purgative. 


WHEN, and under what circumstances, did 
Charles Wesley write the hymn, “ Jesus, Lover 
of my soul”? Charles and John Wesley, and 
Richard Pilmore were holding a twilight meetin 
on a common, when a mob assailed them, an 
they were compelled to flee for their lives. 
They managed to hide from the fury of the 
rabble in a spring-house. Here they struck a . 
light with a flint-stone, and after dusting their 
clothes, and washing, they refreshed themselves 
with the cooling water that came bubbling up 
in a spring, and rolling out in a silver streamlet. 
Charles Wesley, inspired by these surroundings, 
composed the hymn, ‘“ Jesus, Lover of my soul.” 
These facts were given by Mr. Pilmore, an eye- 
witness, to Mr. Hicks, who stated them to the 
Rev. I. H. Torrence, of Philadelphia. 


' built of the gi 


ing glaciers, “lakes in the clouds,” bewilder | fory of 
ae senses. The of the Kicking Horse | hour. 
ver, & ad canon, sublime. e line 
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in the valley of the 8S. Thompson River, and 
had to sleep: at a little hotel 


—_—— 


in the night. “It is charmingly situated 
on a wigs | overlooked by the white 
s of the ies.” We stopped at Banff 
or the breakfast car. It is at an altitude 
of 4,500 ft., and is much resorted to now by 
rheumatic patierlte, who bathe in the hot | 
There are two hotels near a fine waterf 
Several m U are in view here, the 
highest is over 10,000 ft. The Government has 
reserved 26 miles by 10 wide, embracing parts 
of valleys, cascades, Jakes and mountain ranges, 
to form a national park and resort. 
Not long after leaving Banff we came to the 


plant 
with 


colouring 


pines. 


we to 
sanehe home. The track led through hills an 
i scattered 


valleys green with grass and 
enormous firs and 


Ww evi 
eir feathery white bloom and tender 
gave exquisite flashes of delicate 
against the sombre foliage of the 


green leaves, 


June 25, 1896. 


ACADEMY PICTURES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 


Mapam,—Last week I visited the Academy 
with my husband and ip SHH and was 
distressed to find that our yal Academy 
is following those on the Continent, by allow- 
ing a greater number of 3 eka of nude figures 


near Ducks 
ed on our 


with 
slopes 


ines. The sunn 


were white with wild strawberry blossoms, | than in past years. ese pictures are in. 
from which we shall feast later on. Large | variably p. so near some other beautiful 
yellow sunflowers and a bright flame-coloured 


works of art that one feels ashamed to notice 
the latter. I saw many young ladies with 
entlemen friends turn round, and my own 
daughters were obliged to do the same. I 

ink that if the minds of young women 
and men are to be edified with beautiful 


here, and service berry trees, 


rec 5,000 “ft. high , with giant keep,| We came across the path of a hurricane /works of art, which is an innocent 
bastions and ts complete. which, two years ago, cut down these forest | recreation, our galleries ought to be 
It. is impossible to describe the grandeur of cleared of anything that can offend the 


the rest of the pass—it anything of 
the kind in Europe igentons glitter 


to the mountain side, and the valley 
rapidly dee until you see the river as a 
silver a thousand feet below. On the 
shoulder of Mount iar is seen a shining 
lacier 800 ft. thick, which is slowly pressing 
forward and over a vertical cliff of immense 
height. At Palliser the mountain sides become 
vertical for thousands of feet, and a stone can 
be thrown from wall to wall. Down this vast 
chasm above the boiling river the train, 
crossing from side to side to | 
solid rock, twisting and turning till one grows 
dizzy. In several places on the descent we 
e circles like a corkscrew, winding round 
trestle bridges of immense length and giddy 
heights, crossing terrible ravines and i 
torrents. At one station we got out and walk 
between walls of snow 14 ft. thick, but though 
the snow was dry and freezing we could not 
realise it was cold, so hot was the sun and still 
the air. For many miles at a time we passed 
through snow tunnels to protect the train from 
avalanches. They;are stupendous structures 
itic trees Ww grow in these 
regions, and “with massive iron bars. 
Some of these tunnels were embedded in frozen 
snow drifts, whose enormous thickness we 
could look back upon as the train emerged and 
swept round and over some dizzy ravine. The 
engineering of this line is indeed a feat to be 
proud of. In many parts there were men 
watching every hundred yards. Excitement 
and wonder kept one’s mind at a stretch the 
whole day, so that it was with relief that at last 
we reached the foot of the pass and broke out 
upon the lovely Shuswap Lake, which reminded 
me of a magnified Scotch lake. In the cedar 
ae grew the great poisonous yellow skunk 
ca B. 
Late at night we reached our destination 


house is 


your 


- May, 1896. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
Shoroognly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
owledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place. Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


A Blinding Headache Cured in 
“SKAPUTIN 


Used and recommended by the following professional men : 
Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C S., Brixton ; Dr. FORSHAW, 
LL.D., Ilkley College; A. GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor ; 
The EDITOR of The Family Doctor, Health. &c., &c. It cures 
Influenza and Neuralgia as well as Headache. Nothing is so 
speedy and effective as KAPUTINE—it never fails. If you suffer 
enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your name and address 
and you will get a free sample, also name of nearest Agent. 

“SE? KAPUTIVER LTD. WIND RETOLD 


Ten Minutes by 
gE.” 


dates. 


season. 


giants by thousands; over the hill sides and 
across the .valleys 


their enormous roots. | 
a wind that dnly lasted less than 

My regen a a Pat scone the 
crashing trees was like volleys 0! ening 

i . Our house stands on a hill 1,500 feet 
above the sea, overlooking a trout stream shaded 
with willows. Below the house is the enclosure 
for cattle called a “corral ;’’ the horse and cow 
stables, and chicken house, each a separate log 
chalet, are within its borders. On either side 
of the valley rise high hills, and from the house 
we get a view of snowy 
and plough land fill the valley bottom. - Our 

baile of logs 20 and 80 ft. long, the 
rooms are lined with light wood. Han 
deer antlers form a frieze round my sitting 
room—all is simple, primitive. Groups of cattle 
and horses are seen among the trees on the 
park-like slopes, and a feeling of rest pervades 
the whole scene. 

Later on I shall visit. the Rootenay Gold 
Fields and Vancouver Island, and other parts 
of this big province. After our three weeks’ 
journey here, I am glad to enjoy the peace | son, of the Public Record office, now writes to 
of my present surroundings for a time. 

I shall be glad to contribute accounts of my 
future experiences to you, which may interest 
readers.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 


NOTICE TO TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


lay the huge trunks, with 


eye or lead to impure thoughts. Ho 
d, torp up by the : 3 ‘he ‘ers 
an 


our sons and daughters together, or with their 
francés, visit such places and not feel abashed 
at the paintings of absolutely naked human 
ee (like those I enclose for you to see) 
Pp. before them ? Iam sure I am not wrong 
when I say many mothers must feel as I do on 
this subject. Cannot we, as a band of women, 
do something to alter these things, and try to 
get these pictures refused an entrance to a 
pee where innocent-minded sisters and 
rothers are admissible? —I am, Madam, 
yours faithfully, Lavra FoTHERGILL. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


uplifte 


. Green hay fields 


some 


Bunyan’s Holy War shows plain] 
that its author had smelt powder. It has never 
been quite clear, however, on which side he 
fought ‘during the’great conflict of the seven- 
teenth century. The article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography says that there is not a 
tittle of evidence either way. Mr. E. G. Atkin- 


enough 


the Presbyterian to say that he has recently dis- 
covered in that office a muster-roll of the New- 
port-Pagnell garrison in 1644 and 1645, showing 
| that “ John Bunion” was among the privates, 
| or “centinells” as they are called, on the Par- 
| liamentary side. 


Emry ConyBEARE CRAVEN. 


ne ee 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ““D.C.L.”" 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘“‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :-—The DISTILLERS Oo. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Mr. TENNYSON SMITH’S 


Mission Engagements gn 
During Jane and July are as follows :— | Ae Ne ifs 

Poats (South Wales)—June 20 to 25. yee eg 
: Pentre—June 27 to July 2. 
PonraRDULAIs—July 4 to 9. 
PontycyMMER—July 11 to 16. 
Mountain AsH—July 18 to 23. 

x= Dates are rapidly being filled for next season, 
and those who hare been disappointed in being unable 
to secure a visit from the Lecturer this season are re- 
minded that early application is necessary to secure | 


Mr. Tennyson Saito purposes accepting only 
one or two engagements in each district, so as, if | 
possible, to cover all parts of the country next 


Applications may ba addressed to 337, Strand, W.C. ! 


me's Coraline Gasels 


Dr. Wa 
Ele HALF THE PLEASURE 


of dressing is to know you have & 
pair of comfortable corsets to put 
on. Have you tried the Coraline 
corsets? Boning absolutely un- 
breakable. Beautiful shapes for all 
figures. 20,000,000 pairs already 
sold. Think what that means! 
Popular prices, 4/6 upwards. Ask 
your draper for them. Refuse all 
a others. Illustrated Catalogue post 
free to any address from the manufacturers— 


'W. PRETTY & SON, IPSWICH. 


Coraline is also obtainable for use in Dressés. 


Sah 
1} 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS 
| SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, | 
| and Similar Matter. 

| 
| 


— eee 


| THE’ OEVONSHINE HOUSE 
TEMPERANCE HODEL, 


£8 Sik ‘ being within five ninute 
ASACY Double Beds, 64. Meals Rereapentgy pote 
ZINES 8. ; — terms for artes oi thes or tame? eter tems 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
‘ FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
. GLASGOW. 

Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
m and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 
ht. Passenger Elevator. Turkish 

ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
LONDO 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It isnot enough to ask fo 
**Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is th : rved : 
the outside repeat otherwise the psec mineannee aaa manny ° 


Do not take any name! “Littl id 
they Ae CARTE jess tle Liver Pills” that may be offered. Gut be sure 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 
@ 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 
Tem BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: “My friends are unanimous in saying 
th oh ahs found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.'” _ Inclusive 
we terms from 81s. 6a. Physician, Thomas Jobnstone, 

M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


i EDUCATIONAL. 
]JGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


Bread 


PROMOTE 


PROMOTE 


‘ih 2 idk 2 Ii 
= 
; 
B 
f=) 
3 
8 
! 


Dp Ta ra t 
6d. and Is. Samples of Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says : FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
and sd on fyreceipt of | ue Hovis is x grand institution. Thave | Principal: Mrs. Manies-THomas. 
ie t ” a DD MM iA... 
” sti c aont ved 08. knoe iOv eae PENSIONNAT DE JEUNES DEMOISELLES. 
8ST. PIERRE, AIGLE, SUISSE. 


IMITATION | 18: THE: SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ““ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such Dnypreostented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is any lied as “‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample[(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. E'™XZTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
: Bak reco ing ead in place of 
7 BEWARE ers recommending another bread bt placeof BEWARE ! 


Mademoiselle JACCARD, Directrice diplomée, Education 
soignée, vie de famille. Climat sec et salubre. Références, 
| Rev. C. PLUMTREE, Eastwood Rectory, Nottingham. 
| 


Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


Ladies wishing to become lecturers on Hygiene and 

| Sanitation can obtain training under the auspices of the 

Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Association. Fee £10 10s. 

| Three Scholarships are offered to residents in Liverpool. 

| Course of training from September toJune. For curriculum 

| and further particulars apply to Mrs. STooKEs, 14, St. James 

| tow, Applications for information must be received by 
July 7th. 


9 _———————— 
KEATING S AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD. 


PO | FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


| Pas 


? 
WOMEN S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 
=e CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-ctreet. — Floral Deco- 
: n of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window | 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made | 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &. { 


“ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
| strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;’ it is the Queen 


8GoLD Nib SUN CHIN. 
+“) Mt DALR, for the *- HARBISON ° s | 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE co. LED = 
orks: 48, Upper Brook St., Manchester. 


of remedies.” 


‘ i . = 
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Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
ae rae —whenever wholesome re- 

' COCO a freshment is mnecessary— | 
oe ~ - may be safely and bene- | | 
aie. Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | ficially resorted to. | 
in regard to Cocoa.’”—Lancet. ny 


"THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Is a Weekly 4d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There ts no other ladies’ paper like it. 


Tae Woman's Signa keeps the busy woman in touch with aL the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tae Woman's SigxaL gives all of the spEciAL NEWs of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 


for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tae Woman's Sianat contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL svBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tus Woman's Signa also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HomE-makine. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tue Woman's Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ wHAT TO WEAR” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get THe Woman's SIGNAL better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it in his 


window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent ‘to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Tar Manacer, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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